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NALGO SEEKS PAY 
REVIEWS 


First steps in local government, 
electricity, and gas 


CAREER GRADE AS BASIS 
FOR BETTER STRUCTURE 


IRST MOVES under NALGO’s new salaries policy were 
made last month. In local government, electricity, and gas, 


they have already been notified to the employers. 


Ministers’ 
‘NO’ to 
health pay 
demands 


The Minister of Health and | 


the Joint Under Secretary, Scot- | 


tish Office, received a deputation 
from the staff side of the 
General Whitley Council for the 
health service on October 25. 

The deputation, led by Ben 
Smith, NALGO's organising 
officer, gave detailed reasons 
why all health servige staff or- 
ganisations opposed the govern- 
ment’s “pay pause” policy and 
the interference with arbitration. 

It pointed out that health 
staffs had been the victims of 
“wage restraint,” “wage freeze,” 
and “pay pause” four times since 
the service began. As a result of 
Treasury policy, government 
action, and ministerial obstruc- 
tion, health service salaries had 
been. and were still, sub-stan- 
dard 


“Need is greater now” 


The need for immediate pay 
increases in most branches of 
the service was greater today 
than in the past. 

The attitude of 
sides, inspired by the Treasury, 
made it essential for the staff to 
have unrestricted access to 
irbitration 


| 





management | 


The deputation, therefore, in- | 


sisted that there should be no 
limitation on the right to go to 
the Industrial Court for in- 
dependent decisions on salary 
disputes. 

Both 
they were cart 
ment policy, which 
ported 

The Minister of 
that he appreciated 
been said about 


ministers replied that 
ying out govern 
they sup 


Health said 
what had 
past nego- 


tiations. But the “pause” must 
apply in the health service as in 
all other public services. 


When the local government National Joint 
Council met at Eastbourne on October 18, | 
| G. R. Ashton, leader of the staff side and | 
vice-president, 
employers that the staff side would soon be 
submitting detailed proposals for a major 
revision of the salaries structure. 

The staff side was concerned, he said, at the 
the 
in comparison with similar | 


NALGO’s 


senior 


gradual deterioration of 
ment service 
employment. 

It wanted to secure for the 
local government officer recog- 
nition of the value of his ser- 
vices to the community, and to 
attract into the service recruits 
of the necessary calibre 

To secure these aims, the staff 
side felt it necessary to formu- 
late a basic grade of sufficient 
Standard to offer worthwhile 
career prospects, and, on this 


basis, to build a comprehensive 


salary structure. 

The employers noted the 
Statement by the staff side, and 
said that they would await the 
detailed proposals. 


ELECTRICITY 


In electricity, a far-reaching 
revision of the salary agreement 
to bring it more into line with 
the needs of the industry was 
suggested by staff side repre- 
sentatives at the meeting of the 
National Joint Council on Octo- 
ber 17. 

Boards’ members were told 
that the staff side was seeking 
a joint discussion of the whole 


of the salary structure, with a | 
introduction of a | 


view to the 
basic career 
attractive 
prospects. 


grade 
entry 


GAS 


In gas, details of proposals for 
a new salary structure have been 
prepared by a working party 
appointed by the staff side con- 
ditions of service committee of 
the National Joint Council 


providing 
points and 


The committee received the 
proposals on October 18, and 
decided to recommend their | 
1 lopt by the staff side on 
Octo 30. If the staff side 
igreed, they to have beet 

bmitted to the National Joint 
Council on October 31, just after 
this issue of Publi Service went | 
tk press. 





| Negotiation 








told the | 


local govern. | 





Subs up—but they’re 
still a bargain! 


LL NALGO members with salaries of more than £550 a year 
are paying bigger subscriptions from the beginning of this 
month, The increases, agreed by Conference five months ago, 
mean that those earning between £501 and £1,000 a year will 


pay an extra 6d. a month; those 
earning between £1,004. and 
£1,500, an extra Is. a monfhy; and 
those earning more than £1,500, 
an extra 2s. 

But those in the lowest salary 
ranges—up to £500 a year—are 
not asked to pay more. 

The new subscription scale is: 


Annual Monthly 
salary subscription 
Up to £300 2 0 
£301-£500 3 0 
£501-£750 4 6 
£751-£1,000 5 0 
£1.001-£1,500 & O 
Over £1,500 7 0 


Conference unanimously ap 
proved these increases after the 
honorary treasurer, Bernard 
Jennings, had explained why 
they were needed—to pay for 
NALGO’s ever-expanding ser- 
vices to members in salary 
education, legal 
assistance, and the many other 
branches of its work 

Even at this higher rate, the 


COST OF LIVING. 


The cost of living index on 
September 12 (taking January, 
1956, as 100) stood at 115, com- 


pared with 116 on August 15 
Calculated to one decimal, the 
September index was 15.5, 
compared with 115.7 in August 
On the old basis (taking January, 


1947, as 100), the figure remains 
at 177. 





NALGO subscription is lower 
than that of most comparable 
unions, and gives first-rate value 
for money. 

In relation to earnings, indeed, 
it has changed little since 1946, 

Then, the man at the top of 
the local government general 
division earned £360 a year, and 
paid 26s. to NALGO—0.9d. in 
the pound of his salary. Today, 
the man at the same point earns 
£630, and pays £2 12s. to 
NALGO—almost exactly Id, in 
the £1. 

Then, the man at the top of 
the A.P.T. grades earned £760 a 
year, and paid £2 to NALGO— 
0.6d. in the pound. Today, the 
man at the same point (now 
APT III) earns £1,140, and pays 
£3 12s. to NALGO~—0.7d. in 
the pound. 
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“BAD DAY 
IF WE 

s HAD TO 

STRIKE!’ 


| WHEN Raymond Evans, 














NALGO’s president, ad- 
dressed the East Midland dis- 
trict committee last month, he 
said that he heped the day 
would never dawn when offi- 
cers in the public services 
would be forced to withdraw 
their labour. 

“It would be a bad day for 
public service if we were forced 
into such a situation,” he said. 

The Conference decision to 
insert a strike clause in the 
Association’s constitution, Mr, 
| Evans continued, had created a 

certain amount of unrest and 

disquiet in the minds of some 
sections of the membership 


Ballot pledge 


A withdrawal of labour would 
certainly place officers in some 
vital 


services——-the health ser- 
vice, for example-——in an em- 
| barassing situation. But Mr. 


Evans thought that the handful 
of members who had resigned 
on these grounds had acted with- 
out careful consideration of 
what was involved. 
“There would be no call for a 
withdrawal of tabour until a 
| ballot among members concerned 
had been held,” he said. 
“It must be clear to everybody 
that, having regard to NALGO's 


| long-standing policy of negotia- 
ra jon and arbitration to settle 


salary claims, a decision to with- 
Hall members join in the draw labour would be taken only 
city’s race to prepare polio in circumstances of the utmost 
vaccine. See back page story. 
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gravity and in a situation in which 
all other possible remedies had 
nm ' been exhausted.” 
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THE MAGNI PATENT REFLECTING 


CHIMNEY THROAT UNIT 


CURES 
SMOKY 
CHIMNEYS 





Supplied to many local 
authorities as the cheapest 
and most efficient method 
of curing smoky chimneys. 
it throws out radiant heat, 
saves fuel, and is easily fit- 
ted without tools. Awarded 
the Good Housekeeping 
Seal. Brochure on request. 





ONLY 42/6 EACH 
(packing and postage free) 
MONEY REFUNDED |F NOT SATISFIED 
AFTER 7 DAYS TRIAL 





3 SIZES—14", 16°, 18° FOR ALL SQUARE HEADED FIREPLACES 


THE MAGNI REFLECTOR CO. LTD. 


Dept. P.S.2, 12 Market Rd., Chichester, Sussex, Tel.: 3279/0 
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TOWN HALL IN HOME 
—BY LOCAL RADIO 


B.B.C. chiefs show council representatives how it could be done 


ELEGATES (a this year’s annual conference of the Association of Municipal Cor- 
porations, held at Folkestone in late September, were the first audience outside the 
B.B.C. and the Pilkington Committee to hear what local broadcasting may sound like. 
The B.B.C. believes that a local radio station is a practicable 
proposition in any town with a population of 50,000 or 
more, provided that there is a reasonably compact com- 


munity. To show what could 
be done, it has already made a 
number of closed-circuit local 
broadcasts: one-day  experi- 
ments im Norwich, Dundee, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, and Bris- 
tol, and a two-week trial run 
in Bournemouth. 

These pilot programmes have 
not been heard by the public. 
But recorded extracts were 
come to the conference by Mr 
4ugeh Carleton Greene, the 
BBC.’s director-general, and 
Mr. Frank Gillard, controller 
of its western region, when they 
introduced a session on “Local 


broadcasting and the local 
authority.” 
Local roots 
Mr. Greene said local broad- 


casting could succeed only if it 
became a two-way process, 


“lt must be a partnership be- 
tween the broadcaster and the 
community,” he said. “It must 


have its roots among local ee N  . 


and it must refiect local needs and 
tastes.” 

To ensure this, Mr. Greene 
suggested that advisory groups 
should be set up, representing 
trade unions, industrial manage- 


ment, educational interests, 
local authorities, and the 
churches. 


Imagination needed 

The B.B.C. would want to in- 
clude regular news from and 
about the local authority, he 
said. 

“We believe that broadcastin 
on this scale affords a chance o 
making local administration in- 
telligible. Most people would 
admit the need to preatablish the 
local authority in the cyes of the 
public.” 

But something more imagina- 
tive would be needed than a 
bulletin sent down from the 
town hall to be read in the 
studio 

“Broadcasting gives 


the local 


government officer an oppor- 
tunity to talk to the public and 
explain the policies be is carrying 
out under the authority of his 
council,” said Mr. Greene. “And 
I must not conceal the fact that 
it also enables the ratepayer to 
put questions to the officer. 

“We hope officers will come to 
regard their town’s radio station 
as a natural means of reaching 
the public.” 

There were other ways, too, in 
which loca] stations could help 
to kill apathy. 

“Candidates for the local coun- 
cil would have a chance to state 
their case, just as do their national 
counterparts. We would hope to 
stimulate interest in local politics 
by this practice, as well as by 
reports of council meetings.” 


Friendly approach 
The local M.P., too, could 
have his personal “Week in 
Westminster” programme, tell- 
ing his constituents about mat- 
ters of particular concern to 


them. 
said _ that, 


Frank Gillard 
throughout these experimental 





If you 
can take 
command 
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Here is your chance to serve the community 


te as an R.A.F.V.R. training officer 


Become an officer in your spare time 

You can have a worthwhile and satisfying leisure 
interest as an officer in the R.A.F. Voluntcer 
Reserve, training cadets of the Air Training 
Carps. After being commissioned you would be 
ettached to your local squadron of the A.T.C.,; 
an organisation which encourages airmindedness 
and good citizenship in boys of 14-20. You 
would train cadets in air navigation, aircraft 
recognition, radio, Service traditions and so on. 
Previous knowledge of these subjects is not 
essential. 


If you have held a commission it is a help— 
but not necessary. The main qualitics are keen- 
mess about the R.A.P. and the ability to lead. 


Uniform and Expenses 


You are given a uniform, an annual grant to 
maintain it, and out-of-pocket allowances. In 
addition, you are paid the full pay of your rank 
at the annual cadet camp at an R.A.F. station, 
and on any recognised Royal 


instruction courses you attend. 


How to apply 


an A.T.C. 


Air Force 


If you are between 20 and 50, get in touch with 
Wing Commander A. C. Smith, 
Cadets ( PX 177 ), 
Waltham, Berks. Telephone: Maidenhead 2300. 
He will give you all the information you require. 
You will be asked to spend a trial period with 
squadron, and go before a selection 


H.Q. Air 
Royal Air Force White 


board prior to being commissioned. If you wish 
to help simply as a civilian instructor, you will 
be equally welcome. 








programmes, the B.B.C. had 
aimed at a friendly, informal 
approach. 

The recordings 
confirmed this: 

“This is Radio Dundee,” said 
a pleasant Scottish voice. “Good 
morning to you all. It is a sunny 
day, and the weather looks like 
remaining | good. Here is_ the 
news 


themselves 


Outside broadcasts 


Local news came after the 
national news. There would 
probably be six local bulletins 
a day. One of the Bournemouth 
bulletins, for example, reported 
a local dock strike, a hospital 
management committee's con- 
cern at the shortage of mid- 
wives in the area—and the cro- 
quet results. 

There would be as many “out 
and about” programmes as pos- 
sible. using a van equipped for 
live broadcasts or recording. 

“If we can let the public know 
what's happening locally at the 
time when it happens, then we 
shall be doing a good job,” said 
Mr. Gillard 

He went on to talk about 
other programmes with a — 

I 


service angle — talks, scus- 
sions, debates—and, as an ex- 
ample, played a_ discussion 


between two Norwich council- 
lors. Neither of these two men 
had been before a microphone 
before—but both were refresh- 
ingly uninhibited. 


Letters answered 


An item about poor housing 
conditions was presented by 
interviewing the tenant of a 
slum house, and then switching 
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ity 


for its chairman 
secretary, Dorothy Slater. 


Badge-by brainwave _ 





Sedgley branch (Staffordshire) at last has a badge of office = 


thanks to the persisience and ingenuity of its 


Miss Slater felt that the branch was put to shame at its 


annual dinner: 


out one. 


metal. But who would do it? 
Then came a brainwave: 


funds. 


over to the studio, where the 
housing manager gave the 
authority's point of view. 

In yet another programme, 
letters from the public were 
read, and chief officers in the 
studio then commented on 
them. 

Many other exciting possibili- 
ties for local broadcasting were 
illustrated: a live transmission 
of the mayor's weekly press 
conference, book reviews by the 
local librarian; parks news and 
gardening hints by the parks 
superintendent. 

There would be home interest 
programmes; a local “women’s 


But Miss Slater found that even the cheapest badge would cost 
£16, and she knew that, for this branch of fewer than 50 members, 
such an outlay was out of the question. 

Next suggestion was to frame a NALGO blazer badge in 


perhaps a chairman's lapel badge 
could be adapted. A Birmingham firm agreed to carry out the 
job. Headquarters gave the necessary permission. 

Expense was still the main difficulty. To avoid draining branch 
Miss Slater decided to pay for the badge herself. To 
cover the cost of adapting it, she raffied her own cigarettes. 

The picture shows Miss Slater handing the badge to the West 
Midland district chairman, R. L. 
chairman D. J. W. Robertson (left). 


“ANE vectuteancnemmchcobeaeaeetsaeauenauianaasceianiasenaaeaamaaaaes 


the chairman of the council, and of the district 
committee, and many officers from neighbouring branches, all 
wore their badges of office—only Sedgiey’s chairman was with- 


Evans, to pass on to branch 
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hour”; schools Scsiiimatien 
and further education courses; 
reports on the churches, on 
sports, and on industry—all the 
many sides of community life 
would be served, said Mr. 
Gillard. 


Warm welcome 


Unqualified support came 
from almost every delegate who 
spoke. Their views were 
summed up by Councillor S. 
Irving, M.P., who said: 

“We should support this exten- 
sion of the coverage of municipal 
life, and insist that the B.B.C. be 
given this opportunity. 





‘We must pay better,’ 
say councillors 


RE LOCAL 


authorities like 


Brighton, Hendon, and the 


West Riding right to introduce salary schemes different 
from those nationally negotiated and generally accepted? Or 


are they stealing an 
march on their neighbours? 

This was one of several 
pertinent questions which Mr. 
R. &. Griffiths, employers’ side 
secretary of the National Joint 
Council put to the A.M.C. con- 
ference. 

None of the delegates rose 
to the bait; but many expressed 
views which sounded more like 
those of trade unionists than of 
employers. 


“Low pay—low morale” 
“Morale is low because pay My 


low,” said Councillor R. 
Stucke, of Woolwich. “The bad 
ublic image of local government 
as been created by ourselves.” 

“Local government employees 
have only a salt spoon to dip into 
the salary pot—whilst people out- 
side use ladies with long 
handles,” said Alderman J. Whi- 
taker, of Todmorden. 

“It’s about time we realised that 
local government employees are 
entitled to a share of the country's 
expanding economy,” said Alder- 
man M. Henig, of Leicester. “If 
we do not start giving our staffs 
pay and conditions comparable 
with those outside, we shall lose 
not only our staffs, but our local 
authority rights as well.” 

Mr. Griffiths had introduced 
a session on “Paying the public 
servants.” 

He told delegates that they 
must take an interest in pay 
negotiations 

“Remember that more than half 
your annual rate income is spent 
on pay, and that one-twelfth of the 


unfair 


country’s labour force is in your 
employ 

“Whitlevyism proved its 
worth—and. in local government, 
we have developed it to an extent 
that is the envy of the world.” 

He emphasised the need for 
local authorities to ‘hang to- 
gether: to hang separately 
would cost them more in the 
long run 

But even Mr. Griffiths was 
not too happy about the present 
salary structure —though he 
stressed that he was putting for- 
ward his personal view. 

“Local government must Pay 
enough to get the work done,” he 
said .“At the moment, there are far 
too few qualified people to Gill far 
too many jobs.” 

Better training facilities were 
needed to help overcome staff- 
ing shortages 

“How can you expect, for ex- 
ample, to have enough public 
health inspectors, when vou do not 
fulhl vour quotas for 
specto : 


" he sax 


has 


Lagging behind 

Mr. Griffiths said that local 
government lagged behind pro- 
gressive employers on recruit- 
ment 

“Isn't it ironical that education 
authorities spend so much time, 
effort and money on training 
young people for careers, and then 
do not bother to recruit suitable 


student in- | 





people for their own staffs?” he 
asked 
Then Mr. Griffiths posed | 


several 


gates 


questions to the dele- 
“Do you make enough use of 
the special arrangements for 
better-qualified entrants? 
“Do you think 
training?” 


seriously about 


“Do fou encour: 


ge staff to get 
the 


administrative qualification?” 
“Do. you bother about recruit- 
ing graduates?” 


A thaw ? 


It seemed that, if the 
gates did not answer 
Griffiths’s questions 
they did take them to heart. 
And this may mean that the 
cold climate of pay negotiations 
has.at least had the chill taken 
off. 


BRIGHTON PLANS. 
A T.U. SCHOOL 


Just how are 
negotiations conducted? To give 
members a chance to find out, 
the Brighton joint committee of 
branches has organised a one- 
day school, to be held at the 
Civil Defence Headquarters, 
Brighton, on November 18. The 
speakers are Sir Alfred Day, 
former staff side chairman of 
the Civil Service Whitley Coun- 


dele- 
Mr. 
directly, 


trade union 


cil, and Norman’ Bingham, 
N.E.C., chairman of NALGO’s 
service conditions committee 
Details can be obtained from 


W. H 
Library, 
ton 1. 


Mabey. Cenitral 
Church Street, 


Public 
Brigh- 
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‘Arbitration, but only on 


my terms’ —Minister 


by BEN SMITH, national organiser 


THE FINAL INSULT—that is the only way to describe the 
Minister of Health’s “pay pause” interference with arbitra- 


tion machinery. 

In effect, he has said that 
the Industrial Court must not 
consider the date of operation 
of an award, and that he him- 
self will decide whether to 
accept the Court's decisions, 
either fully or in part, as and 
when he thinks fit. 

For years, the Ministry has 
deliberately held down pay 
standards in the health service. 
It has delayed negotiations and 
arbitration by every device pos- 
sible, and, when it could delay 
no longer, it has brought 
specious arguments to oppose 
staff side claims. 


One-sided control 


In this galling situation, there 
has been one redeeming feature: 
the last word was with an inde- 
pendent tribunal, and so we had 
a means of settling disputes 
reasonably and without conflict. 

Now, we can go to arbitration 
only on terms which mean that 
one party will have complete 
control. 

The claim by the staff side of 


PHOTO MEN 
TO HAVE 
NEW SCALES 


The staff side salary claim for 
new scales for medical photo- 





| 


graphers was considered at a | 


meeting of committee “E” of 
Professional and Technical 
Council “B” on October 17. The 
management side said it was 
able to enter into negotiations 
within the context of the Chan- 
cellor’s statement on economic 
policy, and the staff side agreed 
to discuss salary scales without 


immediate reference to the 
question of their being im- 
plemented. 


£55-£200 increases 


In these circumstances, agree- 
ment was reached on the fol- 
lowing new salary scales (exist- 


ing scales are shown in 
brackets): 
Trainee 
Age rw i Scale 1 
£ 
16 320 (225) 
17 340 (250) 
18 360 = (280) 385 (05) 
19 380 (305) 05 GW 
20 (330) 425 (360) 
21 420 (365) 445 (390) 
22 440 (385) 465 (410) 
23 465 (405) 490 (430) 
24 4 (425) 515 (450) 
2and SiS (450) 540 (475) 
over 
£ £ 
620 (53) 700 (630) 
625 (555) 725 (655) 
650 (580) 758 (—) 
675 (605) 
Senior 1 
i £ 
730 (600) 855 (700) 
760 (625) 890 (730) 
790 (650) 925 (760) 
820 (675) 960 (790) 
Senior 
é i 
R860 (705) oRs (R10) 
890 (730) 1,030 (840) 
925 («755) 1,065 (870) 
960 (780 1,100 (900) 


The management side said it | 


would only be able to agree to 
these salary scales being effective 
from a date in the future. to be 
determined by the Chance ''or of 
t} Exchequer—that it the 
nd of the “wage p 

| taff sid if 

j y su h f 
nen ana Ti ig t Was 


reached on this aspect 





the Administrative and Clerical 
council for better London 
Weighting illustrates the diffi- 
culty 

This claim could not be 
settled by negotiation — the 
Ministry saw to that—and was 
to be referred to the Industrial 





Public relations 

for the 

health service 
see page 13 














Court. But now the Minister 
will agree to such arbitration 
only if the staff side agrees that 
the terms of reference shall not 
include the operative date of the 
award. 

Since the Minister has already 
announced that, in any case, he 
will decide whether or not to 
accept the award, this attempt 
to hamstring the Court in ad- 


vance looks like a device to 
make it appear that the inde- 
pendent tribunal has made a 
voluntary decision in support of 
government policy. 

The various Whitley councils 
of the health service have a 
number of claims in the pipe- 


line. Throughout the discus- 
sions, management and staff 
sides cannot know when—if 


ever—agreements reached will 
be implemented. The negotia- 
tions could lead to settlements 
which were reasonable at the 
time they were made, but might 
well be out of date and inap- 
propriate by the time they were 
implemented—even if the Mini- 
ster then accepted them in full. 

All the Whitley council staff 
sides are as one in opposing 
the government's application of 
the “pause” in the health ser- 
vice. Their deputation told the 
Minister so when it saw him 
on October 25 (see page one). 
But the struggle against the 
government’s policy will be 
tough, and may be a long 
one. How long will depend 
largely on how insistently mem- 
bers make known to all M.P.s 
their disgust and anger about 
the way they are being treated. 


A. and C. loses Lewis Bevan 


HIS YEAR’S annual meeting of the staff side of the 
Administrative and Clerical Whitley Council was tinged 
with sadness because of the retirement from office of Lewis 


Bevan, N.E.C., who has been _ 


chairman of the staff side 
since 1950, and of the full 
council in alternate years. 
Tributes were paid to his 
sterling work for the council 
and for all the staff it serves. 
Later, there will be an oppor- 
tunity to express appreciation 
in more tangible form. 

The new chairman of the staff 
side is S. R. Speller, who was 
staff side secretary for so many 
years; and I was re-elected 
secretary. Mr. Speller and I will 
now work together in the A. and 
C. council as we do in the 
General Council—where our 
offices are reversed 

“Pointing” scheme 

The A, and C. council will 
almost certainly reach agree- 
ment soon on revision of the 
“pointing” scheme. Discussions 
have removed many snags and 
some anxieties. 

Agreement is also likely soon 
on incremental advances for 
staff in the clerical grade who 
hold G.C.E. qualifications. 

The management side has 
agreed to discuss the staff side's 
claim for a 4 per cent salary 
increase for the special er 
and also the salaries of R.H.B. 
catering officers. It has rejected, 
after much discussion, a claim 
for longer leave for staff aged 
18 and younger. 


TEACHER GRADES 


Discussions on improved 
salaries for the teacher grades— 
physiotherapists, radiographers, 
chiropodists, orthoptists — are 
going on in the P. and T. “A” 
Whitley Council. 

First priority in this council 
however, is the pay claim for 


almoners and psychiatric social 
workers, for whom the staff side 
is seeking a complete revalua- 


' ' 
tior present salary icve 


NURSES’ CLAIM 


The management side's reply 
es is €& 


pected this month (November) 


to ihe pay Ciaim yr nurs 








| on November 


AGREEMENT IN SIGHT 
FOR WORKS STAFF? 


Agreement on new salary 
scales for regional hospital 
board works organisation pro- 
fessional and technical staff is 
expected soon in the appro- 
priate committee of Pro- 
fessional and Technical “B” 
Whitley Council—but how 
this agreement will be affected 
by the “pay pause” is not yet 
known. 

The staff side’s claim for 
better salaries for these officers 
was submitted to the manage- 
ment side last May, and 
discussed by the committee in 
August. The management side 
representatives said then that, 
although the Ministry had told 
them that they should not make 
any firm offer on salaries, they 
were prepared to discuss the 
principles to be applied in any 
increases, without commitment 
on either side about how to 
implement these principles. 


Two new grades 


Since then, further discussions 
have shown that there is a 
good deal of agreement between 
the two sides about what should 
be the proper level of salaries. 
The management side has also 
accepted, in principle, a staff 
side claim that there should be 
two new Whitley grades—assist- 
ant regional architect and 
engineer, and chief quantity 
surveyor 

Questions of detail are still 
being discussed, and the officers 
of the two sides will meet again 
6. Further in- 
formation will be circulated 
when it becomes available 

At all stages in the discus- 
er, the management 





de f entatives have made 
cl icy will be bound 
by ft ter of the “pause.” 
Just | w will this affect the 
R.H.B. works staff has still to 
be d issed by the committee 


PAY TALKS 
FOR LAB. 
TECHNICIANS 


Discussions on the staff side 
claim for increased salaries for 
medical laboratory technicians 


will be re-opened at a meeting | 


on November 22. 

This is at the request of the 
management side. 

For the time being, therefore, 
no further action will be taken 
to refer the matter to the Indus- 
trial Court. 

Last month, we reported that 
the management side's pro- 
posals for the new scales fell 
far short of the staff side claim 
Readers may now like to com- 
pare the two, which are printed 
below: 


Student 
Claim Offer 
Age é é 
16 335 330 
17 355 350 
18 375 370 
19 395 390 
20 410 410 
21 A 4 
22 470 450 
23 500 475 
24 530 500 
25 560 525 
Technician 
Claim Offer 
£ 
675-980 600-750 
Senior I 
750-950 


Senior 
975-1,335 900-1 ,200 
Chief I 
1,250-1,500 1,130-1,365 


Chief 1! 
1,450-1,700 1,290-1,540 
* same relation to new Senior U 
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Picture by Bedfordshire Times. 


Sitting pretty now ! 


A member of Bedford's thriving daytime club for the —* 
smiles her appreciation of a new easy chair in the clubroom. It 
had just been presented by the Bedford group hospitals branch of 
NALGO, which had raised the money to pay for it by holding 
two whist drives. 

Others in the picture are (left to right) G. W. Carter (branch 
chairman), D. F. Barnsdale (chairman of the branch social com- 
mittee), Mrs. E. Gedge (club warden), and Mrs. D. E. Poole 
(club leader). 





scale as at present 
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Probe is sought on 
senior officers’ pay 


By G. W. PHILLIPS, national organiser 


Senior Gas Officers Joint Council is to be asked by its 
officers’ side to make a joint investigation of the salaries of 
senior gas officers throughout the industry. 
pr 


This proposal results from the 
final analysis of the survey made 
by the rs’ side itself some 
months ago, when a question- 
naire on pay and éonditions was 
sent to all those who are mem- 
bers of one or other of the 
organisations represented on the 
joint council. 


Same job—< flerent pay 

Less than half of these officers 
returned completed question- 
naires; but these were enough 
to show that the salary position 
of senior officers is unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Fer example, it is clear that 
posts of apparently equal re- 
sponsibility are paid very differ- 
ently in dfferent area boards. 

The officers’ side wants to see 
a reasonable national basis on 
which the salaries of senior offi- 
cers can be calculated. It be- 
lieves that the evidence provided 
by its own questionnaire is such 
that Gas Council representatives 
on the joint council can hardly 
refuse to co-operate in the pro- 
posed joint investigation. 


“Bring them all in” 


These moves underline the 
importance of present attempts 
by the officers’ side to have the 
scope of the joint council ex- 
tended to cover all senior gas 
officers, instead of only some. 

So far, however, no headway 
has been made on the officers’ 
side proposal to delete the con- 





| received his first 
| honour. He was a member of | 
team | 





stitutional provision allowing 
officers and categories of officers 
to be excluded by ballot from 
having their terms and condi- 
tions of service settled by nego- 
tiation in the joint council. 


The question was considered 
again at the council's meeting 
on September 27. In an attempt 
to end the deadlock, both sides 
made new suggestions—which 
were put forward without preju- 
dice, and cannot, therefore, be 
reported. But agreemént could 
not be reached even on these 
modified proposals, and, after a 
long discussion, the council de- 
cided to defer the matter until 
its next meeting, which is on 
December 14, 


YOUNG BOWLER. 


Three years ago, Tony Cohen, 
of the Thames Valley electricity 
branch, was the youngest-ever 
member of the Berkshire county 
bowls team. Now, at 23, he has 
international 





the England under-35 
which played Wales at Ebbw 
Vale on September 16. 


Mr. Cohen, who has been 
laying bowls since he was 12, 
is the first Berkshire man to 
receive such an honour. Last 
year, he was a member of the 
Reading Island Bohemian team 
which won the national rink 
championship. 
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GAS SALES REACH RECORD PEAK 
INCOME TOPS £400 M. 


ECORDS, RECORDS, everywhere—that is the story 


of the gas industry during 


report of the Gas Council. 

The industry : 

earned a record amount of just 

under £402 million, 

sold a record total of 2,665 

million therms of gas, which 
brought in a record revenue of 
almost £237 million. 

Announcing these figures 
this month, the chairman of 
the Gas Council, Sir Henry 
Jones, remarked: 

“I am very pleased that we are 
in the black again. This is the 
first time that our income has 
exceeded £400 million.” 

He revealed that, during the 
year, the industry had achieved 
a surplus of more than £2 
million, as compared with last 
year’s deficit of more than 
£24 million. 

Eight area boards ended the 
year with a trading surplus, 
but four were in the red. 

Against this optimistic pic- 
ture must be set a warning 
signal for the industry. The 
Gas Council reports that a 
number of boards experienced 
difficulties in recruiting staff in 
certain parts of their areas. 


Fewer staff 


The number of employees 
dropped during the 12 months 
ended March 31, 1961, by 
2,527. This was due to con- 
tinued integration of production 
and distribution, and more 
centralised administration. 

Improvements in the terms 
and conditions of employment 
of all employees were agreed 
during the year, says the report. 


JOHN BISHOP(WINES &SPIRITS) LTD. 
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Dear Nalgo Members, 


We are pleased to have been included in the 


Association’s Thrift Scheme as the main W 
This, we feel, is the reward 
your requirements as regards quality and 
you are aware our prices are strictly wh: 


Merchants. 


carriage paid. 


If you have not yet placed y 
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Happy Christmas! 


Yours very truly, 


R. ARBITER 


MANAGING DIRECTOR. 





1960-61, as told in the annual 


It estimates that, in a full year, 
these improvements will cost 
about £9 million. 

For staff covered by the 
National Joint Council, there 
were increases ranging from 
£12 to £129 a year. Equal pay 


for men and women was 
assured when the latter 
received the last of their 
transitional increases on 
January 1, 

From July 1, 1961, inter- 
mediate grades received 


increases ranging from £30 to 
£50 a year, while the Senior 
Gas Officers’ Joint Council 
agreed on increases varying 
from £155 to £350 a year, with 
effect from October 1. 


« 
NALGO’s part 
_All these salary increases were 
discussed through the industry's 
negotiating machinery, after 
pressure from trade unions, 


among which NALGO played 
& prominent part.: 

Various research projects on 
which the industry is engaged 
are summarised in the report. 
They include the importation 
of liquefied natural gas from 
Algeria, and development of the 
Lurgi process at sites in Fife- 
shire and near Birmingham. 


Underground storage 


Work has been done on the 
possibility of storing gas 
underground, and promising 
results have been achieved at 
a site in Hampshire. 

Of the record amount of gas 
sold, about 484 per cent went 
to domestic consumers, nearly 
32 per cent to industrial, and 
more than 15 per cent to com- 
mercial users. The two per 
cent increase in domestic sales 
was because of the growing 
popularity of gas for space 
heating, sales of which were 
more than double those of the 
previous year. 





Research group 


Most interesting recent 
development in the Gas 
Council’s research  pro- 
gtamme is the decision to 
set up a new Basic Research 
Group in London. 

The group will develop 
entirely new ideas for pro- 
ducing and using gas, with- 
out being bound by 
short-term considerations, 
or the need to produce 
results to a definite pro- 
gramme. 

This first “pure research” 
organisation in the gas 
industry is to be headed by 
42-year-old Dr. J. A. Gray, 
who has been group leader 
of physical chemistry and 
chemical engineering at the 
Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Geneva, since 1958, 











Concluding, the report states 
that price is the dominant 
factor in capturing a larger 
share of the market. 

“The industry’s continued ex- 
pansion rests on its ability to con- 
tain rising costs. Therefore, the 
most vigorous efforts are being 
made to develop new and cheaper 
methods of gas production, in 
which coal, oil, and natural gas 
Should be used flexibly,”’ it de- 
clares 


Electricity’s ‘know-how’ 
keeps its prices down 


Productivity outstrips all-round rises in costs 


A LUSTY TEENAGER 


suffering a little from growing 
pains, but with a very healthy earning power 


is the pic- 


ture painted in the annual report of the Electricity Council, 


which has just 
sented to the Minister of 
Power during the 14th year 


of the life of the nationalised | 


industry 

Ninety-seven households out 
of every hundred in the United 
Kingdom are now connected to 
the electricity supply. And, 
during 1960-61, the industry 
achieved a rate of increase of 
sales unequalled for ten years. 
Yet the number of employees 
increased by only 2.4 per cent. 


Area boards sold 12.4 per 
cent more units during the year, 
but their total manpower at the 
end of the 12 months had 
increased by less than 1.8 per 
cent. Again, the number of units 
sent out by the Generating 
Board increased by 10.9 per 
cent, while its manpower went 
up by only 4.1 per cent. 

The report points out that 
the reduction from 44 to 42 
hours in the normal working 
week of manual employees, to- 
wards the end of the year be- 
fore, must have influenced the 
increase of numbers in those 
grades. 


in the home 


The domestic consumers 
played the largest part in this 
sales increase. They used 
31.636 million units, just over 
32 per cent of the total. 


Extended use of existing 
domestic appliances accounts 
for the greater proportion of 
the increase. Sales of appliances, 
though still large, were affected 
by hire purchase and credit 
restrictions. 

The report adds that there 
was a widespread demand for 
space heating. This was caused 
by the weather, which, although 
not abnormally cold, was un- 
pleasant for long periods. 

Unexpectedly heavy sales of 
electricity, particularly during 
August, September, and Octo- 
ber of 1960, also caused difficul- 
ties for the Central Electricity 
Generating Board, which re- 
ports separately to the Minister 
of Power. Sales during these 


been pre- , 





three months averaged 17.4 per 
cent more than in the same 
months of the previous year. 


In consequence, the Board 
had to bring into operation 
older and less efficient stations, 
many in areas where the cost of 
coal is high. More fuel was used 
in the older stations to produce 
the same amount of electricity, 
which meant higher costs all 
round, 

The Council's report reveals 
that the average unit price of 
electricity to consumers again 
fell—to 1.48d., compared with 
1.505d. the year before. 

Unit costs remained = un- 
changed, in spite of an_ in- 
creased expenditure of just over 
£63 million 


Future costs 


The industry’s consolidated 
surplus for the year was about 
£10 million less than in 1959-60, 
due mainly to increased fuel 
prices, and to pay awards. 
Another factor was a reduction 
of £3 million in the surplus on 
contracting and sales of fittings 

The surplus was again wholly 
used to finance the industry's 
capital needs, internal resources 
providing 46.2 per cent of the 
total investment. 

The report discusses in de 
tail the problem of surpluses in 
relation to future capital re- 
quirements. It estimates that 
£200 million capital will be 
needed to cover increased de- 
mand to the end of 1964-65 
The continued rise of demand 
in the following two years will 
need a yearly outlay on fixed 
assets of more than £400 million 


Why prices rise 


To reach the degree of self- 
financing involved requires in- 
creased surpluses year by year. 
This was the reason, together 
with increased costs from a rise 
in coal prices and wage and 
salary awards, why the boards 
put up their tariffs last year. 

“The term ‘surplus’ does not 


imply something over and above 
the needs of industry,” the report 
comments. “It is a contribution 


from revenue towards capital 
development.” 
A warning 


A warning that even this may 
not be enough is given in a 
reference to the full-scale 
financial review which has been 
undertaken as a result of the 
government white paper on 
the financial and economic 
obligations of the nationalised 
industries. 


“Higher surpluses will be essen- 
tial if the industry is to achieve 
the financial performance laid 
down in the white paper, and is 
to find the capital resources it 
needs, while keeping its borrow- 
ings within manageable limits,” 
says the report. 


“The electricity supply tmdustry 
does not automatically put up its 


Prices to cover its increases in 
costs. In fact, while costs have 
gone up all round, advances in 


technology. in the use of man- 
power, and in management tech- 
nigues, have all combined to keep 
prices down. In relation to retail 
prices. the price of electricity has 
actually been cut by 16 per cent,” 


it adds 


Staff training 


The report explains that the 
Council and the boards have 
given a lot of attention to the 
need for highly skilled and 
qualified employees. It reveals 
that a special study has been 
made of the industry’s possible 
contribution to meeting the 
anticipated “bulge” in the 
number of 15-year-old school 
leavers 

During the year, 24 employces 
won scholarships to university 
or technical college courses, and 
67 university scholarships were 
awarded to school-leavers. 


More than 3,000 empley-es, 
in addition to apprentices, were 
given day release to work for 
educational qualifications, raug- 
ing from engineering diplomas 
to G.C.E. passes. 

Nearly 3,000 students at- 
tended well over 100 courses and 
conferences at Horsley Towers, 
the Council’s residential train- 
ing centre in Surrey. 








—— 
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‘EQUAL PAY THAT ISN’'T? &= 


by “GROWLER” 


HE NEWS—reported below—that the Scottish staff side's 
request for full implementation of the principle of equal 
pay has foundered once again on the rocks of the 1956 award 


provides an opportunity for — 


reviewing the peculiar posi- 
tion in Scotland—perhaps 
best described as “equal pay 
that isn't.” 

Despite official recognition 
of the principle of “equal pay,” 
there are still separate women’s 
scales which are lower than the 
corresponding scales for men. 

In the junior section of the 
general division, for example, 
the respective scales are: 


ice 15 16 17 18 19 2 
Men £220 245 275 315 345 380 
Women £205 225 250 290 325 360 


The rounding up or down of 
salaries to the nearest £5 in 
previous awards has resulted in 
the differential between men 
and women becoming £15 at 
age 15, then £20 at age 16, £25 
at ages 17 and 18, and £20 at 
ages 19 and 20. 


Where's the logic? 


When an award is made on 
a percentage basis, why not 
look at the whole position, and 
make any further small adjust- 
ments needed to straighten out 
this sort of thing? 

Is there any logical explana- 
tion why a girl of 15 should 
require just £15 less than a boy 
of the same age, whereas at age 
17 she has to make do with 
£25 less? 

Is there any ground for 
believing that a modern teen- 
age Miss requires less for her 
keep than a Mr. of the same 
age? 


More for homes 


by JOHN L. ROBSON, 





The difference between the 
two scales is so slight that the 
abolition of the lower one 
would seem to be a logical and 
not too difficult step. 


Hangover 


In the adult section of the 
general division (21 and over), 
there are four grades for 
women and only one for men: 
Women 
1 £375 395 415 435 455 475 S00 
2 £395 425 450 475 500 525 555 
3 £420 450 475 500 525 550 580 
Men and Women 
4 £425-455 485 520 550 580 610 630 

This is a hangover from the 
former “Method A or Method 
B” scales, when women officers 
were transferred from the old 
general and higher divisions to 
new scales—a point to which 
we will return presently. But 
those names have now dis- 
appeared, so why not abandon 
the separate scales, too, and 
replace them by one for both 
sexes? If this were achieved, 
the word “female” could dis- 
appear from this part of the 
Charter, and there would be 
true equality for women. 


I to IV is 6! 


In the executive division, we 
are confronted with the ano- 
malies problem. The grades are 
numbered I to IV, but there are 
actually six of them. Grades 
which were formerly supposed 
to have been “telescoped” have, 
in fact, retained their separate 


matrons 


district organisation officer 


EW SALARY scales for matrons of old people's homes were 
agreed upon by the National Joint Industrial Council in Sep 


somber, and are effective from , 
December 1, 1960. They are: 
Matrons and depute matrons not re- 
quired to hold a recognised nursing | 
qua.ification 
Deduc- 
Scale tion* 
Places £ 
Matron 15-25 600-700 180 
26-50 630-730 185 
Depute matron 15-25 §10-610 170 
26-50 550-650 i175 
* Deduction for board, etc 
Increments of £20 on each scale. 


Where the accommodation in a 
home is fewer than 15 or more 
than 50 places, the salary scale is 
left for local arrangement, but re- 
gard should be given to the above 
scales. 

Where a matron or depute 
matron is required to hold a 
recognised nursing qualification, 
it is left to the local authority to 
fix an appropriate salary scale, 
having regard to the size of the 
home, and to the scales fixed by 
the Nurses Whitley Council for 
the health service. 

Assimilation to the new scale 
is at the present salary, or, if more 
favourable, at the point on the 
new scale which represents the 
same number of incremental points 
above the minimum as on the 
gp scale, provided that, if 

er present salary is higher than 
the incremental point to which she 
is entitled on the new scale, she 
shall mark time on her present 
salary until she is, by length of 
service, due for an increment on 
the new scale. 

“Present salary” means the 
salary at December 1, 1960, or at 
the date of appointment if after 
then. 


Attendance officers 


Discussions were resumed on 
salary scales for School Attend- 
ance Officers, but the employ- 
ers’ side thought the claim was 
not justified. Information sup- 
plied by the staff side and 
circulated to the employers, 
covering the duties of these offi- 
cers in a number of compar- 
able English and Scottish 


authorities was said to be in- 
accurate and, 


in certain cases, 


PSI 


Efforts to obtain 


| a reference to arbitration were 


not successful, but an under- 
taking was given to consider the 
matter further at a meeting of 
the working party. 


Equal pay refusal 








An application for the full | 


implementation of equal pay 
was rejected, the staffs’ side | 
being reminded of the agree- 
ment reached in 1956, which | 


provided for two methods of 
applying the principle. The em- 
ployers’ 
final agreement on the matter, 


side said this was a } 


and that no grounds had been | 


submitted by the staff side to 
justify the question being re- 
opened. The employers would 
not agree to a reference to arbi- 
tration. The staff side would 


not accept this view, and will | 


now consider what further 


action to take. 


“Merger” talks deferred 


Discussions on merging the 
Joint Industrial Council with 
the National Joint Council 
(England and Wales) were de- 
ferred to await the submission 
of any further evidence the 
staff side considered necessary. 
There was a clear indication, 


however, that the employers’ side 


was not willing to debate the 
issue, as, in its opinion, the mat- 
ter could only be considered by 
the local authority associations, 
to whom the employers will for- 
ward the staff side’s application 
and their own observations. 


Because of the “merger” 
claim, the employers refused to 
consider an application for 
scales for library staffs similar 
to those which had been ap- 
proved by the National Joint 
Council for England and Wales, 
but undertook to consider the 
application if submitted in a 
different form. 





existence, and are specially 
preserved: — 

I £640 660 680 705 

I £665 685 705 730 
(Preserved scale for for- 
mer ©S6 or A.PA) 

It £715 735 75S 785 

ul £740 760 780 810 
(Preserved scale for for- 
mer C.S3 or A.P.2) 

li £785 805 825 845 

Iv £855 875 895 925 
Remarkably, the two pre- 


served scales are omitted from 
the page which gives the salary 
scales in a form suitable for 
insertion of the Charter, and, no 
doubt, it is intended that they 
will eventually disappear, But 
why not do away with them 
now? Anomalies will arise, but 
they must be accepted with 
good grace for the benefit of 
the service as a whole. If a 
lower-paid colleague thereb 
comes up to our salary leve 
let us put all bitterness from 
our hearts and rejoice with 
him. Our pride may be hurt, 
but not our pockets, 

There is mated nope for 


Plug in to electric living 
(It’s all you ever have to do) 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association 


merging of grades in the 
administrative division also. 
The four grades, lettered in- 
stead of numbered this time, 
cover approximately £300, with 
increments varying from £20 


to £30: 
A £915 935 955 975 
B £975 1,000 1,025 1,085 


C £4,055 1,080 1,105 1,135 
D £1,135 1,155 1,175 1.200 

When salaries reach the 
£1,000 mark, increments of £20 
are on the low side, and a 
variation of around £75 be- 
tween minimum and maximum, 
achieved in three years, cannot 
be called attractive. 


Facing both ways 


When the number of grades 
has been decreased and their 
scope widened, professional 
and other special scales could 
then be incorporated into the 
standard scales at suitable 
points, without detracting in 
any way from the principle of 
minimum salary placing for 
professional qualifications, 


Get up to date 


The names of the various 
divisions have undergone some 
apparently meaningless changes 
in recent years. The original 
Charter provided for general; 
higher; and administrative, pro- 
fessional and technical (A.P.T.) 
divisions, In 1956, the general 
and higher divisions were re- 
placed by a “clerical, super- 
visory, ctc., division,” and the 
word “technical” was dro 
from the AP.T. Division. 
in 1959, the present names were 
adopted. 

It was with the 1956 names 
that the principle of “equal 
pay” was accepted and rejected 
in the same breath, as it were. 
Local authorities were left free 
to adopt either of two methods 
of implementing it. 

Method A was by individual 
application, and its scope was 
limited to those women who 
performed the same duties, 
shared the same _ responsibili- 
ties, and undertook the same 
work as men. Women who 


came into this category were 
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Y Scotland } 


to be placed on the same scales 
as men—after six years. 

Where there would be diffi- 
culty in applying the individual 
test——as there probably would 
be in most cases—Method B 
was to be adopted. By this 
method, women were trans- 
ferred to new scales which were 
higher than the existing scales, 
but lower than the correspond- 
ing scales for men; and the 
next sentence in the award 
ordained that this “shall be 
deemed to constitute full im- 
plementation of the principle 
of equal pay.” 

Some women employees were 
omitted from this nominal 
equality, namely, those to 
whom “equal pay” did not 
apply, presumably because 
there were no men doing 
similar work. This raises the 
wider question of the precise 
meaning of “equal work,” and 
makes one wonder whether it 
might be better to try to obtain 
equal pay for women without 


any reference to equal work. 











insist on electric hot water 
when you get married. Electric water 
heating is an essential part of Electric 
Living. First—most important of all 
—because it gives you endless hot 
water for no work at all. Second, 
because it is cheapest to install. Third, 
because it is absolutely clean. 


Electric hot water means no work 


Electric hot water is completely auto- 
matic, When you draw water off, a ther- 
mostat switches the current on again and 
heats up more water. You never have to 
touch it. And it never makes dust, dirt 
or smell. 


Cheap to install and run 


The cost of an immersion heater in an 
existing storage tank or cylinder — in- 
cluding installation and lagging — is less 
than any other water heating system. 
Running costs, too, are low; provided 
your tank is properly lagged to keep the 
heat in. 


Where to get the best advice 


The experts at your Electricity Board 
Showroom or Service Centre will ex- 
plain everything you want to know, and 
recommend the installation that will 
suit your needs. When you buy, you can 
get easy terms which cover installation 
as well as the appliance. 





Here’s a booklet called “All about Electric 
Living” to help you plan for an up-to-date, 
electric home. Get it from your Electricity 
Board Showroom or Service Centre. Or, 
send a postcard now to E.D.A.(C.1) 
2 SAVOY HILL, LONDON W.C.2. 


go electric 








| 
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GETTING OVER THE BAR 


by GEORGE NEWMAN, service conditions officer 


E NATIONAL Joint Council has clarified the qualifica- 
tions for progression beyond the bar at £520 in the general 
division. This decision was taken at the Council’s meeting 


on October 18. 


The present i nts | 
inary entry into the division 
are passes in the G.C.E. “O” 
level in English, mathematics or 
a science or a foreign langua 
and one other subject, T 
ial entry qualification which 
allows progression to the maxi- 
mum of clerical 1 is passes in 
GCE. “O” level in English 
and four other subjects. 
NALGO felt that this was 
illogical, because, in theory, a 
prospective officer could be 
qualified for special entry, but, 
because a local authority did 
not operate the special entry 
provisions, he would not be able 
to progress beyond the bar if 
he iia not have a pass in mathe- 


| aa a science, or a foreign 
The NIC. therefore agreed to 
make it clear that an officer 
who is qualified for the special 
entry arrangements is qualified 
for progression beyond the 


general division bar. 


London general division 

The N.J.C. also agreed to waive 
the assessment reports required 
under paragraph 25 of the 
“Charter,” at ages 21 and 25 for 
officers in the London general 
division. This step follows repre- 
sentations from the London 
district council, which pointed 
out to the N.J.C. that these 
assessment reports, together with 





LEGAL FIRMS REAP 
BRENTFORD'S LOSS 


Private legal firms in Brent- 
ford and Chiswick are reaping 
the benefit from a staff crisis in 
the legal department of the 
council, caused when two con- 
veyancing assistants resigned. 

The assistants, employed on 
APT 2/3, left, and the vacancies 
were advertised. There were no 
satisfactory replies, so the posts 
were regraded to APT 3/4. 

Several applications for the 
posts on the new grade have 
now been received. 

But, meanwhile, work on 
improvement grants and mort- 
gages has been so delayed that 
the council is paying high fees 
to have it done by private 
firms. 


the efficiency reports required 
in the London general division, 
meant that reports had to be 
prepared for general division 
officers. cither five times in six 
years or five times in five years, 
according to the officer's quali- 
fications. 

The London district council 
said that, when reports were 
submitted so frequently, they 
lost much of their value. 

At the same time, the N.J.C. 
renewed its approval of the 
special London scales for a 
further 12 months. 


Secretarial exams 


The N.J.C. approved certain 
changes in the recognition of 
examinations for promotion 
purposes. These arise from 
suggestions made by the Local 
Government Examinations 

Board after it had studied 





changes in the syllabuses of the 
Chartered Institute of Secre- 
taries and Corporation of Secre- 
taries examinations. 

For promotion up to the 
maximum of APT 2, it is now 
necessary to have passed either 
the intermediate secretarial ex- 
amination and papers in local 
and central government in the 
intermediate D.M.A., provided 
that the secretarial examination 
was passed at one > 9 or the 
intermediate secretarial exam- 
ination and part 1 of the final, 
provided all subjects of the part 
1 final were passed at a single 
attempt. 

In both cases, holders of the 
ordinary national certificate in 
business studies may obtain ex- 
emption from the intermediate 
secretarial examination, pro- 
vided in the first case that it was 
passed at one sitting. 

For promotion above APT 2, 
it is now necessary to pass parts 
1, 2, and 3 of the final. 


Awards to members only 


The staff side of the National 
Joint Council has agreed to try 
to secure implementation of the 
Conference decision to restrict 
negotiated salary awards to 
members of recognised trade 
unions. 

But, at its meeting on October 
18, it felt that the attempt should 
not be made at the moment. 

The same applied to three 
other Conference decisions 
which NALGO brought to the 
notice of the staff side. These 
dealt with: the implementation 
of a five-day week on a national 
basis; payment for officers who 
are required to use their homes 
as offices; and making local joint 
consultation obligatory upon 
local authorities. 


Viewers of the B.B.C.’s 
“Come Dancing” pro- 
— can see Mrs. 
‘laudia Scott, a member of 
the Ipswich branch, repre- 
sent the East of England 
im the first round of the 

mme’s challenge com- 

. It will be screened, 
rom Norwich, on Novem- 
ber 20. Mrs. Scott, who ap- 
pears under her maiden 
name of Bennett, will dance 
in the modern waltz section. 


SeUUUNAGGAUAEU EDAD ADU AAA AEUAAAOA EEA 


Solihull’s B. & O. win 

An average subscription of 
just under 9s. 84d. each to the 
Benevolent and Orphan Fund 
has won the 236 contributing 
members of the Solihull branch 
their district’s “Ireson Trophy.” 

The trophy goes to the West 
Midlands branch with the 
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highest subscription per head. 
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‘Higgledy-piggledy 
mass of material’ 


HE DATE of the 19th edition of John H. Clarke’s Outlines 
of Local Government (Pitman, 25s.) is 1961, but the author 
seems to prefer the events of the "30s. Some of the dead wood 


(like the account of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
defunct in 1930) which clut- 
tered up eartier editions has 
been pruned, but much re- 
mains to confuse the student. 

Old, forgotten committees 
whose proposals influenced 
local government between the 
wars still find their place here, 
sometimes with a brief account 
of their findings, but often with 
only a bald list of the heads of 


their reports. Many statutes get 


equally summary treatment. 


Trams and buses 


Material is arranged with 
little regard to order—trams 
in one place, buses in another. 
The reader would be hard put 
to say what transport services 
remain with local authorities. 

The Local Government 
Examinations Board, in_ its 
piquant reports on candidates’ 
achievements, often refers to a 





COVENTRY’S SOCIAL 
WORK TRAINEES 


An acute shortage of qualified 
social workers throughout the 
country has prompted Coventry 
council to start training its own. 
In September, eight trainees 
started as students at the city’s 
Lanchester training college, on 
a full-time course for the Lon- 
don University social studies 
external diploma. 

The students will be paid a 
salary by the corporation, and 
will be required to work for the 


corporation for at least two 
years after qualifying. They 
will be expected to pay a 


quarter of their college fees, the 
rest being met by the council. 


tendency to repeat book-learnt 
assertions without showing any 
understanding of their meaning. 
Those whose studies are limited 
to this book will have little 
option: it is a higgledy-piggledy 
mass of material presented with 
no indication that local govern- 
ment has a fairly coherent form 
which could be described in far 
less space. It is like a book of 
footnotes from which the text 
has been omitted. L. W. 











First new town 
for 11 years 


Skelmersdale, between Wigan 
and Ormskirk, in Lancashire, is 
to be the site of a new town 
the first to be designated in 
England and Wales for 11 
years. Its main purpose will be 
to house people from Mersey- 
side, and its target population 
will be 80,000. The Minister of 
Housing and Local Government 
has confirmed an order designa- 
ting 4,029 acres for the purpose. 
The Minister has said that the 
town will be big enough to make 
an effective impression within a 
reasonable time on the great 


overspill problem of north 
Merseyside. 
The Minister has appointed 


another member of the New 
Towns commission; he is Mr. 
J. D. Russell, a member of a 
firm of City accountants. One or 
two further appointments are 
likely to be made in the near 
future. 











EVERY AMOUNT INVESTED BY A NALGO MEMBER IS MADE AVAILABLE TO NALGO MEMBERS TO ASSIST THEM TO PURCHASE THEIR OWN HOMES 











DEPOSIT INTEREST 


33 


incorporating 


LIQUID FUNDS £10,000,000 
for investors to draw on when- 


ever they wish 


Income tax paid 
by the Society 


* 


Leek and Moorlands Building Society 
THE NALGO BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSETS EXCEED £66,000,000 Interest on ALL investments is 
calculated on a daily basis with no 


penalties for withdrawals 


INTEREST RATE FOR SHAREHOLDERS 


334 


All inquiries should be addressed to: G. H. LEES, D.F.C., F.C.C.S., F.V.1., Assistant General Manager, NALGO House, 8 Harewood Row, London, N.W.| 
Telephone: PADDINGTON 329! 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


MEMBER 


OF THE 


BUILDING 


LEEK AND MOORLANDS BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSOCIATION 


SOCIETIES 


Genera! Manager: HUBERT NEWTON F.C.!. 


SHARES AND DEPOSITS IN THIS SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Income tax paid 
by the Society 
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Four of every ten L.G. 
recruits are unqualified 


Examinations Board probe reveals heavy wastage 


UT OF EVERY HUNDRED juniors recruited into 
local government in England and Wales last year, 40 were 
below the minimum educational standard laid down by the 
National Joint Council—three G.C.E, passes at ordinary level; 


and only eight were of gram- 
mar school sixth-form stan- 
dard, with one or more passes 
at ordinary level. 


For every hundred juniors 
recruited last year, 45 left ‘he 
service. 

In the three years 1958-1960, 
local authorities recruited 675 
graduates direct from universi- 
ties—an average of two a year 
for each county and 1.5 for 
each county borough. 


The three-year intake of gra- 
duates was less than one-tenth 
of the annual intake of juniors 
direct from school. 

These facts are disclosed in 
the results of an inquiry made 
earlier this year by the Local 
Government Examinations 
Board 


More girls than boys 


More than ‘three-quarters of 
local authorities returned 
questionnaire. In fact, the 
overall response was better 
than this. It is the bigger 
authorities who recruit the bulk 
of the staff, and, of these 
with populations over 60,000 
86 per cent answered the 
Board’s questions, The res- 
ponse from counties and county 
boroughs was 94 and 91 per 
cent respectively, 

The local authorities reply- 
ing recruited a total of 7,907 
juniors, Of these, 3,554 (45 per 
cent) were boys and 4,553 (55 
per cent) were girls. 


all 
the 


The highesi proportion of 
boys (48 per cent) went to 
urban districts, the lowest (41 


per cent) to counties. 

In the West Midlands, girls 
accounted for 61 per cent of 
the total intake of juniors, in 
the North-East, only 51 per 
cent. 


London was worst 


Of all the boys recruited, 36 
per cent were unqualified, 9 per 
cent had three O level passes, 
41 per cent had four or more 
O level passes, 10 per cent had 
one or more A level passes, 
and 3 per cent passed the local 
government entrance ¢xamina- 
tion. 

Proportions of unqualified 
entrants varied greatly between 
types of authority and geogra- 
shical area. County boroughs 

ad the lowest—29 per cent— 
and urban districts the highest 
—44 per cent. In counties, the 
percentage of unqualified was 
42, in non-county boroughs 43, 
in rural districts 40. 

The North-West had _ the 
lowest proportion of unqualitied 
entrants (25 per cent), London 
the highest (50 per cent). 


Where girls did better 


Of 4,553 girls recruited, 43 
per cent were unqualified, | per 
cent passed the entrance exa- 
mination, 6 per cent had three 
O level passes, 43 per cent had 
four or more O level passes, 
and 6 per cent had one or more 
A level passes 

The highest proportions of 
unqualified girls were recruited 
by authorities with under 
60,000 population (58 per cent) 
and by rural districts (73 per 
cent), the lowest by county 
boroughs (34 per cent) and non- 
county boroughs (40 per cent). 

In several areas, girl recruits 
were better qualified than boys, 
In London, for example, 50 per 
cent of the boys were unh- 


qualified, compared with only 
36 per cent of the girls. But, in 


r— 








the Eastern district, 52 per cent 
of the girls were unqualified, 


but only 35 per cent of the 
boys 
The Southern Home Coun- 


ties had the highest proportion 
of both sexes unqualified—49 
per cent of boys, 51 per cent 
of girls, 


Post-entry qualifiers 


A surprising feature of the 
returns was the small numbers, 
both of boys and girls, who 
had no more than the minimum 
qualification of three O level 
passes. Most tended to have no 
passes, or to have four or more. 

Of all the qualified entrants, 
84 per cent had qualifications 
above the minimum, 

What happens to the un- 
qualified recruits? The returns 
show that, in 1960, just over 
1,000 previously unqualified 
general division officers passed 
examinations—42 per cent the 
clerical, 31 per cent the 
entrance, 19 per cent G.CLE 
and 8 per cent some other 





Proportions passing the clerical | 


exam ranged from 21 per cent 
in London to 61 per cent in the 
Southern Home Counties 


Few graduates 

Since 1946, the National 
Joint Council has urged local 
authorities both to recruit uni- 
versity graduates and to give 
“adequate facilities” for serving 
officers to read for degrees 
[he return shows that little is 
yet being done to give effect to 
this advice. 

During the three years, 1958- 
60, local authorities recruited 
675 graduates direct from uni- 
versities—about one per cent ol 
the total university output and 
representing an average intake 
of two graduates a year for 
each county and of 1.5 for each 
county borough, 

Of the total, 35 per cent went 
into planning and engineering 
departments, 21 per cent into 
libraries and museums, 18 per 
cent into social welfare, and 10 
per cent each into clerk’s and 
finance departments: only 3 per 


cent went into education de 
partments. 

In addition, 111 diploma: 
holders were recruited in this 


period, 
Of the total university entry 


- 
Peat 
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between 1958 and 1960, 13 per 
cent had left the service by the 
end of 1960. 


In the same period, 42 serv- 
ing officers were given facilities 
to study for a university degree 
and 413 for a diploma, Of the 
diploma students, 54 were from 
Liverpool county borough 


alone. 
The Examinations Board is 
now studying the returns in 


detail and will later be report- 
ing to the National Joint Coun- 
cil the conclusions it draws 
from them. 








NALGO wants a 
DISTRICT OFFICER 
IN LEEDS 

Applications are invited 
for the post of district 
flicer in the Yorkshire 
district at a salary on grade 
APT IV_ (£1,140-£1,310), 
proceeding, after seven 
years’ service as a district 
officer, to APT V (£1,310- 
£1,480). 

Applications should be 
made to the general secre- 


tary not later than by 
first post on Monday, 
November 27, 1961. They 


should be on the official 
form, a copy of which (and 
particulars of the appoint- 
ment) can be obtained on 
request from NALGO 
House, Harewood Row, 
London, N.W.1. 

At this stage, applica- 
tions are invited only from 
members of the Association 
and of its staff. The Na- 
tional Executive Council, 
however, reserves the right 
to advertise the vacancy 
publicly if this is thought 
desirable. 














sewage 


More links between the public 
service in Scandinavia and this 
country were made in Septem- 
ber, when two leading members 
of Canvey Island (Essex) branch 
travelled more than 1,100 miles 
in five days, on a business visit 
to Sweden. 

It all arose from plans for a 
new sewage disposal works. 
Consulting engineers had sug- 
gested to Canvey Island urban 
district council a method so far 


used only in Sweden. So, 
although only a small authority, 
Canvey decided to send four 


members and two officers over 
to see the Swedish system for 
themselves. 

The officers were the engineer 
and surveyor, R. H. Stevens, 
who is a former branch presi- 
dent, and the deputy surveyor, 
R. Foyster, who is branch secre- 
tary and also chairman of the 
Eastern district committee 


Everywhere they went they 
were received with great hos- 
pitality and warmth by council 


members and officers. The high- 
light of the tour was a visit to 
Tranas, a lakeside resort with 
the same population as Canvey 
Island (15,000). Here, as the first 
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CITY’S HOUSING STAFF IS 
UNDER HALF STRENGTH 


TAFFING difficulties in two Lancashire local authorities 
were highlighted in two press stories last month: 


“The shortage of technical staff 
in Manchester corporation housing 
department is so acute that in the 
architectural section only 16 posts 
out of 38 are filled. The position is 
a little better in the quantity sur- 
veying section, where 18 out of 32 
posts are filled, 


“On paper the ition will be- 
come even worse because, to deal 
with the new housing drive, the 
establishment of the two sections is 
to be increased. The housing com- 
mittee was told yesterday that the 
present establishment of architects 


will be increased to 48, and of 
quantity surveyors to 39. The 
chairman, Alderman Mrs. EB. A 


Yarwood, said that the new figures 
were the total number of staff con- 
sidered necessary to achieve the 
target of 4,000 new houses cach 
year, 


To Sweden for tips about 





English delegation ever to visit 
the town, the party was given an 
official reveption. When the 
town engineer showed them 
the sewage works, they found 
that all the buildings had 
aluminium cladding made in 
Britain, 


WHY PUBLIC SERVANTS 
ANNOY THE PUBLIC! 


W* 


that councillors sit at the 
town hall to grind their own 


axes, surrounded by staff who | 


| 


are underworked and over- | 
paid. 

Those who peddle such 
simple-minded fallacies ought 











“Experience? Certainly .. . a week with Fidley Products . . . 


five days with the gas board .. . ten days with... 





all know the popular notions that roads are dug up 
O annoy motorists; that a new public building is an 
instance of extravagance with other people's money; 


and 


to read F. M. G 
Administrators in 
(Allen and Unwin, 35s.). 


Mr. Willson describes what 
public officials really do and 
why. His five administrative 
case histories show what was 
aimed at, the methods em- 
ployed, the obstacles which 
arose, and the people and 
Organisations who helped or 
hindered, There is a minimum 
of comment, a maximum of 
factual statement, The book is 
a healthy warning to observers 
—they must master a compli- 
cated set of facts before they 
pass judgment. 


Market delay? 


Even before the war, Coven- 
try knew that a new market 


Willson’s 
Action 


was needed, and plans were 
laid. The war cleared the 
ground, and made the need 


more urgent. Planners of the 
new city framed their proposals. 
Yet it was 1955 before the 
market was opened. What 
went on in the meantime? Why 
so long before a clamant need 
was met? 

Mr. Willson outlines the pro- 
longed negotiations between the 
corporation and traders; the 
painful winning of govern- 
mental sanction; the di Ities 
of getting building materials 
and labour, then in desperately 
short supply; complications 
with transport authorities; legal 


problems over land tenure and 
local authority right 

Could the delays have been 
reduced? Should the corpora- 
tion have stream-lined its own 
procedures, and ridden more 
firmly over the objections of 
interested outsiders? Could the 
complex sanctions of Whitehall 
have been simplified? 

The wisdom of hindsight 
suggests that some steps could 
have been more expeditiously 
taken; but, by and large, in an 
industrial community with post- 
war economic stringency super- 
imposed on age-old legalistic 
requirements, no major speed- 
ing up was possible. 

Mr. Willson then tells the 
story of an ex-soldier in the 
civil service, who wanted the 
concession of a posting near his 
home. Rules made to ensure 
fair but equal treatment for all 
were bent to meet his need; the 
machinery proved comprehen- 
sible (if slow) and humane. 

Next, the installation of elec- 
tronic accounting devices by an 
electricity board offers the 
chance to see whether a non- 
elected body can move faster. 


Patience wins 

These are not unqualified 
success stories, but plain illus- 
trations of the complexities of 
public life and the patient, in- 
genious ways these are un- 
ravelled, 

Even inside the public ser- 
vice, some of us could benefit 


by acquiring an understanding | 
of other people's goings on. general 


Mr. Willson’s book can help 

















“Already, she added, the tech- 

nical work on new schemes is be- 
come to drag because, with the 
imited staff, it was impossible to 
keep pace. The department was 
losing qualified staff as fast as it 
was recruiting new men, but plan- 
ning should be going on now for 
work to be carried out in two or 
three years’ time. 

“The committee is planning to 
use private consultants for the first 
time, but Mrs. Yarwood said that 
this would not provide the full 
answer to the shortage. Staff would 
still be taken up in liaison with the 
private firms.” 

The Guardian 


Pay “not good enough” 
“*Why have we had four resig- 
nations from the staff of our 
libraries,’ asked Councillor Ander- 
son at Monday's meeting of the 
(Eccles) Town Council 
“Councillor Edwards (Libraries 
chairman): ‘The answer is simple 
the salary is not good enough. 
“Councillor Anderson: sus- 
pected that would be the answer. 
This committee ought to do some- 
thing about it. A year ago we had 
four similar resignations saad 
Eccles and Patricroft Journal 


Banks claim 
five more 


Local government is not the 
only public service whose staffs 
are finding that they can get 
better pay in the banks. 

Last month's news that three 
Camberwell local government 
members had improved their 
prospects by £395 a year in 


this way has brought a story 
from the electricity supply 
industry 


In the past two months, five 
members of the London elec- 
tricity (generation) branch, all 
doing accounting work in the 
former London division of the 
Central Electricity Generating 
Board, have gone to the staff 
of a leading bank—after unsuc- 
cessfully seeking promotion 
within the industry. 

Once again, salary figures 
show why. After more than ten 
years in the supply industry, 
their maximum was £880 (ex- 
cluding London weighting). The 
bank offered a scale of £1,030 
to £1,250. 


Boundaries 
in Wales 


The need to make proper pro- 
vision for any officers affected 
by local government reorganisa- 
t1on was stressed once again by 
NALGO’s deputy general secre- 
tary, G. A. Drain, last month. 

Mr. Drain, who has already 
represented the Association at 
a number of boundary commis- 
sion conferences in England, 
was speaking at the first one 
called by the Local Government 
Commission for Wales. This 
was held at Llandudno on 
October 3 and 4, when some 70 
local authorities and other in- 
terested bodies took the oppor- 
tunity to say what they thought 
of the commission's proposals 
for boundary revisions. 

Mr. Drain will also represent 
the Association at the second 
Welsh conference, at Brecon on 
November 16 and 17. 


IF REDUNDANCY COMES... 


What would be the position 
of an officer faced with 
redundancy because of local 
tpn reorganisation? 

ow much compensation could 
he, or she, expect? These 
topical questions will be among 
the subjects discussed at a one- 
day conference organised by the 
West Midland district women's 


| sub-committee. It will be held at 


the town hall, Leamington Spa, 


on November 18, and the 
speakers will be Geoffrey 
Drain, NALGO’'s deputy 

secretary, and J. G@ 


Haley, its legal officer 
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Daniels come to 
Judgment 


“Local government must pay enough to get its work done. 
At the moment, there are too few qualified people to fill too 
many jobs.” 

“The efficient local government officer is the equal of his 
opposite number in industry. If local government ts not getting 
the officers it needs, it should consider whether it is paying 
enough.” 

These two assertions epitomise the two most significant ses- 
sions of this year’s conference of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations. The first was made by Mr..R, E. Griffiths, secre- 
tary of the employers’ side of the local government National 
Joint Council, in a paper on “Paying the Public Servant.” The 
second came from Mr. John Griffith, Professor of English 
Law at London University, in a paper on the future of local 
government 


Other speakers echoed them, often more forthrightly. 


Alderman Whitaker, of Todmorden, said that local govern- 
ment officers took “only a saltspoon to the salary pot”-——to 
which others brought “big ladles with long handles.” 


Councillor Stucke, of Woolwich, blamed local authorities 
for the service’s “poor image,” declaring that low pay had 
reduced staff morale. 


“Take the lead” 


Alderman Cowan, of Iiford, called on local government to 
“take the lead” in fixing salaries instead of following others— 
and to remember that security and a pension were no longer 
unique attractions: industry offered the same. 


Alderman Henig, of Leicester, called for “a fair share of the 
expanding economy” for local government staffs. Were this 
refused, he warned, local authorities would lose their powers 
as well as their staffs. 


This was revolutionary talk for an A.M.C. Conference. Yet 
it is no more than NALGO has been telling the local authori- 
ties for years. Had they heeded the Association, the service 
would not be in the plight it is today. 


Fifteen years ago, when they agreed the first national 
Charter, the employers declared that its purpose was to “attract 
entrants of the type required to meet the future needs of local 
government.” Recruitment was to be “by examination only.” 
Salaries were to put local government “in the first flight of 
good employers,” to “ensure an adequate flow of entrants,” to 
“offer a reasonable career,” and “to maintain and strengthen 
public confidence in the service, its efficiency, its integrity, and 
its wellbeing.” 


Sub-standard recruits 


Those were fine words. How few parsnips they have buttered, 
the latest survey by the Local Government Examinations Board 
has shown 


Last year, this discloses, of all the juniors recruited by 
most of the local authorities in England and Wales, only 2 per 
cent passed the entrance examination—and no less than 40 per 
cent lacked even the “minimum” standard of three O level 
passes in G.C.E. the employers themselves had laid down 
In London, half the boys, and, among rural districts, nearly 
three-quarters of the girls, were below this minimum standard 
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whilst, over the country as a whole, fewer than one in ten | 


was of sixth form standard with one or more A level passes 


Worse, for every 100 juniors recruited, 45 left the service | 


during the year. The report does not disclose how many of 
these were unqualified. It seems fair to assume that those who 
left for better-paid jobs outside would be the brightest. If this 
were so, then it means that the calibre of the junior ranks of 
the service is even lower than the recruitment figures suggest 


These are startling facts. It is to be hoped that the local 
authorities will keep them well in mind—together with the 
comments made by the employers’ secretary and other speakers 
at the A.M.C. Conference—when they receive the proposals 
NALGO is now preparing, and which the staff side is soon to 
table. Those proposals ask no more than the local authorities 
pledged themselves 15 years ago to secure and maintain— 
a qualified service offering a reasonable career, efficient, trust- 
worthy, and of high morale. 





te is the aim of “Public Service” to encourage the fullest freedom of opinion. 

Unless the fact is stated, therefore, views advanced, in che editorial columns or 

im signed artictes, should not necessarily be regarded as expressing considered 
NALGO policy 














bigger — but will 


we be stronger? 


Public Service, November 1961 


‘Catch ’em all’ may make us 








CROSSPATCH warns of 
the hidden peril of whole- 
sale recruiting, and suggests 
a ‘minorities commission’ 








ALGO is proceeding to bring nurses into membership. As the campaign gains momen- 
tum, it will lead to more increases in membership, and no doubt more cheers from the 
enthusiasts. I am not a number worshipper. Though I accept that everybody who benefits 
from NALGO’s work should be in, I am not so sure that our present indiscriminate 


recruiting will necessarily 
strength or reputation. 


increase the 


Association’s 


NALGO’s growth is more than an increase in numbers. As 
the recruitment of nurses serves to remind us, it is also an 


expansion in the range of 
skills and trades we have to 
speak for. 

Each addition to the family 
makes NALGO’s task more 
complex, This continuing spread 
of membership means that 
fewer of the problems which 
face the Association will be 
broad, general ones, and more 
will be specialised and specific. 

NALGO started as a union of 
clerical and allied workers in 
local government. It threatens to 
finish up as a club for 
minorities; every group in it will 
either be a large or a small 
special case. Though clerical 
workers still dominate, the pro- 
cess has gone so far that 
NALGO is no longer a craft 
union. The test for admission 
isn’t what you do, but who pays 
you— and, if the answer is “I'm 
paid by a public body,”..you're 
in 


I accept that this common 
misfortune is sufficient reason 
for us all to be in the same 
union. I cannot accept that a 
union born to represent under- 
paid clerical workers is equally 
capable of representing under- 
paid dental mechanics, for no 
better reason than that both are 
underpaid. 


On the rack 


The increasing diversification 
of the membership should lead 
to a similar movement in the 
organisation which represents 
them. NALGO should be faced 
with a tricky and continuing 
problem of reorganising and 
expanding its machine. 

I don't see the signs. NALGO 
appears to be content to work 
on the same principle as 
Procrustes’ bed—if those who 
slept in it were too short, 
Procrustes racked them until 


LUAU ALATA TATE EA EAST ENEEEADEETEEOT 


A good clean show 


Ealing’s recent clean air and clean food exhibition was organised 
and stafled by NALGO members in the public beaith department. 
On the left, Alderman Mrs. L. Stowell dials for an answer to 
one of 20 questions, watched by E. W. Budd, one of the PHIs. 
On the right, young visitors gather round the electricity exhibit. 


Photos by Middlesex County Times and West Middlesex Gazette 
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they fitted. If too long, he 
chopped the appropriate amount 
off their legs. Thus one bed 
sufficed for all his guests. 

Which is another way of 
stating the criticism that 
NALGO does better for some 
groups than others. Most of us 
think that ours is amongst the 
neglected, but it would be more 
accurate to say that NALGO 
represents best those groups 
which have been part of it the 
longest. It does not behave thus 
for unworthy reasons; it just has 
the habit of doing nothing to 
study members’ needs until after 
they have been enrolled. And, 
even then, it moves with proper 
circumspection. 


Just behind Dad! 


Take the miscellaneous 
grades. For years, the pattern 
of salary awards was A.P.T. and 
clerical first, then an interval of 
a few weeks or months, and mis- 
cellaneous followed. Obviously, 
those awards were “based on” 
big brothers’. However much 
their jobs may have varied, 
either within their own classes 
or compared with other classes, 
they were granted no indepen- 
dent existence. They were 
required to follow in step, a few 
decent paces behind the parent 
body. 

Their lot has slowly improved 
since, But not until the last Con- 
ference, which agreed to try to 
bring them within the Charter 
and to change what was called 
“that dog’s dinner title,” was the 
Niggers - begin - at - Misc. 1. atti- 
tude banished. It has taken 
them nearly half a generation 
to be fully accepted into the 
movement. 


It is true that NALGO did 








not recruit these classes, and 
then ignore them. They formed 


part of the post-war settlement 


which was thrust upon us. 
Nevertheless, I feel that, if 
Procrustes had been urgently 
concerned, he could have pro- 
vided them with their own bed 
long ago. 

Another example, which is 
not even open to this excuse, is 
that of school clerks, It is about 
three years since my branch, 
with official approval, began to 
recruit them, In late Septem- 
ber, they became very con- 
cerned for their position when 
the teachers started a direct 
action campaign. We told them 
that NALGO’s advice was that 
they should do their normal 
duties and nothing else. 

“Hell,” said one _ forthright 
lady, “I've being doing this job 
for over four years, and I haven't 
found out what my normal duties 
are yet. All I ever get out of iny- 
one is ‘Do what the headmaster 
tells you’!” 

That is true. And by issuing 
advice like this, NALGO only 
succeeds in convincing school 
clerks that it has not troubled 
to gain an acquaintance with 
the conditions they work under. 


“NALGO did nothing” 


Coincidentally, but not sur- 
prisingly, the following week, a 
correspondence started in the 
local evening paper. The letters 
went (in summary) like this: 
First. Is there any organisation 

which works for school secre- 

taries? 

Second. You should 
NALGO, but we 
started a Schools 
Association, 

Third. 1 tried NALGO, and they 
did nothing. How glad I am to 
hear you have started a Schools 
Secretaries Association. 

Some appear to have had only 
moderate success in this field, 
but can we expect better if we 





contact 
have also 
Secretaries 








continue to recruit specialised 
groups without first studying 
their special problems? 

In future, let's try the oppo- 
site. If, next year, some quirk 
of agricultural policy finds every 
rural authority employing a 
bevy of chicken-sexers, don’t 
ask branch secretaries to talk 
them into joining. Instead, let us 
first find out what kind of 
people they are, what duties 
they do, what are the customs 
of their trade, what they earn 
and what they think they ought 
to earn, In brief, first find out 
what makes chicken-sexers tick, 
no matter if it takes months or 
years, and then send the secre- 
tary round with the modest 
message that NALGO is now 
fitted to represent chicken- 
sexers. This approach should 
minimise the chance of some 
future DISGUSTED having to 
set up a Chicken-Sexers Asso- 
ciation. 


Let’s find out 





And just as important is the 
necessity for the Association to 
examine its present flock. I 
wonder if, say, school meal 
supervisors, orthoptists, nursery 
assistants, or home mothers are 
better satisfied than school 
clerks. I doubt if anyone knows, 
or is even contemplating the 
effort to find out. 

NALGO might with advan- 
tage set up a Minorities Com- 
mission to investigate the prob- 
lems of the multitude of non- 
clerical workers it has brought 
into membership. The results of 
this field-work would be a pic- 
ture of what modern NALGO 
is really like. It would also pro- 
vide evidence to judge whether 
we are meeting the needs of all 
groups in this intricate pattern 
equally well. 

If my limited experience 
amongst the minorities is typical, 
the answer would not be a 
hearty “Yes.” NALGO is a 
very successful union, but it 
could be heading towards a 
fate most unusual for the suc- 
cessful that of getting too 
small for its boots. 
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Public Service, November 1961 


BENEVOLENT FUND NEEDS £100,000 


IN 1962 


Calls for help exceed income 
—and they must be met 


HIS IS a tale of fivepence-farthing 


less than the price 


of an ice-cream cone or two newspapers. The fivepence- 


farthing that, on average, 


thousands of NALGO members 


pay each month to their Benevolent and Orphan Fund. 
Not much, is it? Less than 14d. a week. But -it meant new 


hope for Mrs. A., suddenly 
widowed last year at the age of 
31 and left with two young 
children to maintain, a mort- 


gage on her home, and no pen- ° 


sion; for Mrs. B., crippled by 
multiple sclerosis at the age of 
38 and nursed by her mother 
on a total income of £7 a week; 
for Mr. C., compulsorily retired 
at 33 with mental sickness, yet 
with a wife and child to support 
—and fer scores in similar 


It is to people like these that 
the B. and O. Fund’s money 
goes. How is it raised? 

Most of it comes from the 
monthly subscriptions of mem- 





TARGET 


(From J. W. Edmonds, 
chairman of the B. and O. 
Fund Committee.) 


Aa income of £100,000 a 
—that is the target 
ALGO’s Benevolent and 
Orphan Fund has set itself. 
It is the minimum needed 
if the Fund is to meet the 
ever-growing calls upon it. 
Tt sounds a lot of money. 
But it is not so much when 
spread over 274,000 mem- 
bers. 


Britain is a prosperous 
country. Many of us are 
better off than we have ever 
been. But for the old and 
the sick, prosperity can 
swiftly give way te penury. 

therefore appeal to 
every member of NALGO 
to think again about his 
subscription to the Benevo- 
lent and Orphan Fund, 

To the majority, who 
already subscribe regularly 
to the Fund, I say: Thank 

—but can you spare a 

Ww coppers more every 
month to help us meet our 
target? 

To the few who do rot 
subscribe, I say: Won't 
you join us? Can you stand 
aside when the need is so 
great’ 


ease al 


bers. Every member of NALGO 
is asked to subscribe at least 
fourpence a month—a minimum 
unchanged for ten years—but 
the decision is voluntary. Last 
year, 84 out of every 100 sub- 
scribed—but 16 did not. 











Nearly £7,000 down 


Of last year's 
around £75,000, nearly £60,000 
came from subscriptions. The 
rest came from donations—by 
branches and members. 

But the total—though £3,000 
more than in 1959—was not 
enough 

For the first time in its his- 
tory, the Fund was “in the 
red”—to the tune of £6,674. 
That was the amount by which 
demands on it exceeded income. 

The Fund committee has 
taken swift action to deal with 
this situation. Its chairman, 
J. W. Edmonds, has announced 
a ‘new income target—of 
£100,000 a year. 

Just what happens to the 
fourpence or more that you 
pay into the Fund every month, 
and to the donations from 
branches and individuals? 

The words of people who 
have received help when they 


income of 


needed it most provide part of 
the answer. Wrote one: “I have 
been given more than money. 
Never have I met with so much 
kindness before.” Another said: 
“It gives you the feeling that 
someone thinks about you.” 

Consider the D family. Mr. 
D's wife entered a world of 
worry when the doctors told 
her that a heart complaint 
would mean a long stay in hos- 
pital, Who would look after 
her five children, aged 15, 10, 
six, four and two? 

Desperate, Mr. D. planned 
to resign from his job in the 


electricity service, draw his 
superannuation contributions, 
and look after the children 


himself until his wife was fit 
again. His employers referred 
his request to the Fund. It ar- 
ranged for a home help to look 
after the family while Mrs. D 
was in hospital—and it contri- 
buted to the cost. Mr. D. kept 
his job. 


Secret service 


Notice that anonymous “Mr, 
D”. Since the Fund was started, 
in 1909, it has been NALGO’s 
secret service. The names and 
problems of those who seek 
its help are never disclosed to 
anybody except the few who 
administer the fund, and who 
are pledged to silence about the 
details of its work. 


In the 52 years since then, 
the Fund has collected and 
spent more than a_ million 
pounds—all in helping folk 
like Mr, and Mrs. D. 

From the first, too, it was 


agreed that its grants were to 
be simple, and free of red tape 
and restrictions 

There are no fixed scales of 
help. Every problem the Fund 
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handles is an individual one, to 
be solved individually 


Most of those it helps are 
members, or their families, who 
are in difficulties because of ill 
ness or the death of a bread- 
winner. They are given weekly 
grants to supplement pensions 
and other allowances 

Other kinds of help, often no 
less urgent, are the grants 
which mean freedom from an 
extra worry; the fortnight by 
the sea for the man convalesc- 
ing after a long illness, or the 


Relaxing in comfort are these 
members at Knole Lodge, 
Bournemouth, one of the 


Fund's two convalescent homes. 








£1,000 RAISED 
IN 6 MONTHS 


From £200 a 
£1,000 in six months—that 
is the magnificent achieve- 
ment of Warwickshire 
County branch of 1,070 
members for the Benevo- 
lent and Orphan Fund. 

£200 is the branch's aver- 
age annual contribution to 
the Fund. Since this year is 
the branch’s silver jubilee, 
it set its target at £1,000 
and started work in April, 

Last month, it reached 
the target—and handed a 
cheque to George Ashton, 
the Association’s senior 
vice-president, at a jubilee 
dinner on October 27. 

How was it done? 

In April when many 
members were upgraded 
the branch asked ali to con- 


year to 


tribute Id. in the £ of their 
monathi salaries. This 
raised £165 


in September, the branch 
women’s committee held an 
Autumn Fair in the staff 
clab. This raised £153. 

On October 1, the branch 
football team ran a 
team made up of the pick 
local teams. It 


Thr the six 
months, departments held 
treasure hunts, bingo ses- 
sions, coffee evenings, whist 
drives, dances, tea parties, a 
wine and cheese tasting ses- 
sion, and the like, compet- 
ing for a silver rose bow! 
presented by the county 
surveyor, David Watson, 
who is this year’s branch 
president, for the depart- 
ment with the biggest con- 
tribution per head. 

These raised the rest. 











widow worn out by the strain 
of on pees oe a family; the 

Christmas mpers for those 
deprived of other cheery. me 
new winter coat—all. ¢ 
without embarrassment, “huss. 
or publicity. 

The Fund rons NALGO's 
two convalescent sei, 


Knole Lodge, Bourne th, 
opened in 1946 as a ial 
to the 2,000 NALOO men 


killed in the war, and Cyprus 
Lodge, St. Anne's, 
opened five years later. More 


Delighted children receive a 
special gift from the B. and O. 


Fund each year—a magnificent 
hamper of Christmas goodies. 


than 10,000 members have re 
covered strength and. vigour in 


these two fine homes. One of 
them writes “The happy 
atmosphere, excellent meals, 
the kindness and thoughtful 
ness shown to us, will always 
remain as a _ very pleasant 


memory.” 


Homes for the old 


More and more old people 
need help, Already, the Fund 
is helping to maintain 24 mem 
bers or dependants of mem 
t si the four homes run by 
the Crossways Trust, of which 
it is a Founder member, and 
in some of the Cheshire Foun 
dation homes. But there is stil 
a long waiting list of old 


people urgently needing a home 
in which they can spend their 
last years in comfort and 
warmth, free from worry and 
loneliness 

Next year, NALGO’s Con- 
ference is to be asked to build 
and equip a NALGO Home 
for old people. 

Earlier this year, the Fund 
was able to give many of those 
it helps a small share in the 
greater prosperity the rest of 
us are enjoying. When national 
insurance pensions and benefits 
were increased, it agreed to 
maintain its own supplementary 
grants, instead of reducing 
them as it might have done 


Self-supporting 

This was a decision every 
NALGO member must agree 
with. But it has already “cost” 
the Fund £19,000—money it 
could have saved had it reduced 
its grants by the amounts by 
which the insurance benefits of 
those it helps were increased 

Many members do not 
realise that the Benevolent and 
Orphan Fund is entirely self- 
supporting. It gets no money 
from the Association. lis whole 
income is made up of subscrip- 
tions and donations. 

When Cardiff branch gave it 
the sixteen guineas profit it had 
made on a flower show in 
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THE WIDOW’S TALE 

Mr. A. died in 1957, 
leaving a widow of 42 and 
four children, 14, 10, % 
and 5. His widow took a 


part-time eveni job and 
Fo aged aot a = 
three 


dovelnged “arthriths, 

her work slow and zt ptt 
and fell into debt. As soon 
as her plight was reported 
to the Fund, it paid off 
her debts and made her a 
weekly grant. 











1914, it started an avalanche 
of gifts for the Fund. Thousands 
of whist drives. socials, dinner 


parties, sweepstakes, raffles, have 
swelied the Fund's money-chest 
Districts have competed with 


each other in generosity to 
wards their colleagues. Three 
trophies the “Sir Homewood 
Crawford” and ** Viscount 
Wakefield” shields, and the 
“Bridlington Cup"—are given 
to the districts making the 


highest contributions per head 
each year. Every branch reach- 
ing its first £1,000 gets a Diploma 
of Merit. 

A new scheme by which 
members can covenant to pay 
their subscriptions for seven 





THE BOY’S TALE 


John lost his father a 
few months after he was 
born. His mother found a 
permanent job in local 
government and stroggled 
hard to educate her son, 
who gained a scholarship to 
a boardi col 


died when Joho was 16. 
Johan was placed in the 
care of a friend of his 


mother, the education 
authority agreed to provide 
him with clothing, and the 
Fund is giving him pocket 
money and will help to 
maintain bim unati} he cas 
earn a living. 











years is being prepared. Such 
covenants qualify for tax relief, 
increasing the Fund's income at 
no cost to the subscriber 


Few charities are run so 
efficiently——or so economically. 
Of every £10 collected from 


NALGO members, more than 
£9 goes into the pockets of the 
people helped. That is because 
most of the work is done by 
voluntary committees in 
branches, districts, and on the 
N.E.C, The full-time staff com- 
prises only three people. 
Some members are surprised 
that a Benevolent Fund is still 
needed today. But the Welfare 


State has many gaps—as all 
would realise if they could see 
the scores ol! personal problems 
solved each month by the 


national and district B. and O 
Fund committees. In fact, the 
needs are greater than ever-—and 
they are still growing 

It is the proud boast of 
NALGO’'s Benevolent and 
Orphan Fund that it has never 
refused a genuine call for help. 
May it never have to do so. 





WELL SPENT! 


244,000 of NALGO’s 
members each gave at least 
a penny a week to the B. 
and ©. fund last year—a 
total of just over £59,000. 
Another £16,500 was raised 
by branches. 

Of this, the fund spent: 
£48,100 in weekly grants to 


687 widows and their 
dependants. 
£13, in cash grants to 


240 members and their 
families. 

£4,100 on holidays for 338 
beneficiaries who could 
not otherwise afford 


them. 
£2,600 on Christmas ham- 


Pp for 748 families, 

on he to maintain 
and educate ms oF! 

rs. 

£751 on birthday gifts to 
69 childreo members 
killed io the war, 

£420 on 79 mem- 
bers to one NALGO's 


two convalescent homes. 

The rest went towards the 
upkeep of the two con- 
valescent homes, to other 
homes supported by the 
Fand, or was used for the 
Fead’s other purposes. 
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The day top 





management 





went back 


to school... 





CAME to Bournemouth in the afternoon, as the autumn 
sunshine was drawing flashes of light from the windows of 
the seafront hotels. But my destination was not the beach, 


where late holidaymakers 
were taking a stroll before 
their evening meal 

My trip from London was to 
do with gas—my goal, the 
Southern Gas Board's training 
and education centre at Bourne 
Valley, just outside Bourne- 
mouth. The Germans bombed 
Bourne Valley in March, 194}, 
during the lunch-hour. They 
destroyed the foundry, smashed 
the canteen, and killed 35 work- 


people 
New life 


It looked like the end for the 
works, which was once the 
principal station of the Poole 
Gas Company. In 1956, how- 
ever, it took on new life when 
it became the seene of one of 
the gas industry’s most impor- 
tant ventures in training and 
education 

Late in 1956, the Southern 
Board spent the smal! sum of 
£5,000 to convert part of the 
former fetort-house into a 
brand-new training and edu- 
cation centre 

To the new centre, early in 
1958, came a number of slot 
collectors and meter readers 
They came to study the new 
methods and systems intro- 
duced into their jobs a few 
months earlier 

They were the first of many 

To date, more than 1,200 
managers and supervisors, show- 
room staff and salesmen, tele- 
phone inquiry clerks, distrib- 
ation and gas-fitting supervisors. 
and, of course, the original slot 
collectors and meter readers, 
have taken courses at the centre. 
Many of them are NALGO 
members. 


Now the Board claims that it - 


would be difficult to find a 
single staff employee or man- 
ager who has not been to 
Bourne Valley. 

“We started at the top and 
worked downwards,” explained 
Mr. Dorrian Hill, the centre's 
chief. “For cxample, most of the 
board's senior officers attended a 
week-end course in Apri. 1959 
They worked out problems of 
‘communication’ in board ma..age 
ment 


Efficiency first 


Mr. Hill, big. energetic, with 
unruly bair, is an enthusiast 
He has a Cambridge’ M.A., and 
is an Associate of the Institu 
tion of Gas Engineers. 

NALGO  onegotiafars know 
him well, from his Yeats with 
the Gas Council as employers 
side secretary 6 all the 
National Joint Coyncils and 
negotiating commitiegs, except 
for the Senior Gas Officers 
Joint Council 

He vigorously rejects any 
suggestion of false sentimen- 
talny about his job as training 
and education officer 

“The only justification for in 
éusirial training «& that « im 





proves the efficiency of industry,” 
he told me. “Other aims, such as 
producing better citizens or giv- 
ing employees equal opportuni- 
ties, can never serve as the main 
aim. It is true that these are by 
products of our training activities 
But to regard them as our main 
objectives would, in effect, mean 
that we were doing no more than 
provide another welfare service.” 

The centre’s courses are 
essentially practical. A feature 
is the whole-hearted support of 
top Management. 

On the “battleground”—the 
muddy trench” where main- 
layers learn the standard tech- 
niques adopted by the Board 
a few years  ago-—-instructor 
John Symes told me that re 
gional and district managers 
had taken their turn on the job 

And, in the gas-fitting section 
Gerry Taylor, the senior gas- 
fitting instructor, showed me the 
benches where senior officials 
had studied the intricacies of 
installation and servicing 


“Always learning” 


The recently completed cen- 
tral heating and warm air train- 
ing section will be the first in 
the country 

“An important part of our 
work, particularly tn the early 
stages, was the transmission of 
suggestions received during our 
discussion sessions.” said Mr. Hill 

“This was shown up very 
strongly after our new methods 
of slot collection and meter read 
ing were introduced. Inevitably 
there were difficulties, and 
believe that several were solved 
by suggestions made during our 
courses,” 

“Of course, we are always 
learning, too,” Mr. Hill's assistant, 
Michacl Wyler, told me. “We are 
greatly helped by the answers. to 
the anonymous. questionnaire on 
the course given to every student.” 

Mr. Wyler, a former school- 
master, was appointed assistant 
training and education officer to 
the Southern Gas Board in 
1959, after two years with the 
Board 

He shares his chief's enthusi 
asm for the job 

“There are two sides to it,” he 
explained. “First, there 1s the prac- 
tical tramning itself, which is per- 
haps the most important 

“But our department's second 
title is ‘education.’ We are work 
ing in a long-established industry 
where many attitudes are being 
chaneed and modified. In such a 
situation, industrial education is 
essential.” 

One thing these two men 
have im common is a firm 
belief in the future of the gas 
industry. 

Five men who have all taken 
a course at Bourne Valley are 
members of the committee’ of 
the Southampton gas branch 

Their president. Bi). Sandys 
told me: “§ thoroughly enjoyed 
my time. there.” , 

All five work im the-castomer 
accounting department of the 
board at Southampton. 

“Perhaps the most important 


* 


Bie 


A “main-laying’’ class on the famous 


“battleground."’ Even managers and 
supervisors volunteered for these 
practical and highly realistic courses. 


HUGH ANDERSON with the 


unsentimental enthusiasts 


in charge of a gasmen’s 


‘polytechnic’ by the seaside 


result,” said branch secretary 
D. Drinkal, “is the contact 
achieved with other departments 
It is refreshing to meet face to 
face the man you~have been talk- 
ing to on the telephone for a 
year or $o 

Ww H Thomas, branch 
chairman, has himself lectured 
at the centre—on slot collection 
and meter reading. As Mr. Hill 
explained, he and his staff are 
not qualified to deal with the 
whole range of technical sub 
jects covered by the courses. For 
many. they engage lecturers, 
usually from the board's staff, 
while they are grateful, too, for 
the help they get from the 
board’s senior officers, who lec- 
ture on their own subjects and 
their aspect of the organisation 

Apart from the residential 
courses, which are the main 
bulk of the centre’s work, the 
department will help employees 











Better 





“We teern « tot,” 





salesmen it@ the moking. 
Dorrian Hil, the centre's ' 
(seated centre facing) visits a class. 


be 


to take part-time courses, too 

In the twelve months ended 
March 31, 1961, 131 people had 
accepted ‘this help. They -in- 
cluded employees studying for 
secretarial, professional, Higher 
National Certificate, andthe 
exceptional few—for degree 
examinations. Each course is 
designed to suit a_ particular 
individual 

This example of flexibility is 
followed throughout the depart- 
ment’s work 

Flexibility is the key, for 
education in industry implies 
flexibility. New training tech- 
nigues are being tried out here, 
just as new manufacturing 
methods are being studied in 
the gas industry 

Fhe centre’s job is to ensure 
that employees will be able to 
keep ahead of these changes, 
and build a bright new future. 
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Understand how it’s made, then 
learn to install it, is the motte 
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of the big new appliances section 
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MARION THOMAS meets the members who are 


TURNING 


DENTISTRY 


INTO A FINE ART 


and finds that the modern precision they bring to their 
ancient craft contributes to the well-being of millions 


“Wi N YOU see a child with a cleft palate speaking and eating like other 
children, and you know that this has been achieved through an appliance 


you [ 
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ave made. then you feel that your work is really worth while.” 


This is how a dental technician summed up the hours of intense 
concentration and manual dexterity which go into the making 
of dental appliances, when George Whisker, NALGO member 
and surgical technician, showed me round the Jaboratories of the 
Eastman Dental Hospital recently 


Watching the white-coated technicians at work at the long 
benches. with their ‘bunsen burners. coils of fine wire, tools, 
and apparatus, | was struck by the combination of qualities 


needed to make a good dental 






technician. His work calls not 
only for scientific precision, 
great skill, and delicacy of 
touch, but also for an artistic 
sense. He must visualise the 


finished appliance as part of a 
whole. Only by doing this can 
he make sure that it will be in 
harmony with the patient's facial 
characteristics. 

So he must serve a five-year 
apprenticeship before he be- 
comes a fully-fledged technician, 
During this, he must learn the 
chemistry of dental materials, as 
well as the mechanics of dent- 
istry. 


Delicate splints 


Besides artificial teeth and 
“bridges” to replace missing 
teeth, the dental — technician 
makes metal splints for frac 
tured jaws, and appliances to 
compensate for the loss of facial 
or jaw tissue. There have been ‘ 
great improvements in dentistry 
during recent. years, and the 
emphasis now is on saving teeth 


rather than extracting them. The 
technician often has to make 
delicate splints of fine metal 


wire to anchor loose teeth whilst 
the patient is having special 
treatment for the gums. Yet 
another part of his work is the 
preparation of crowns in por- 
celain and inlays made in gold, 





Member Miss 
some plaster casts in the hospital store. 


known to the layman as “fill- 


ings.” 

Dentistry cannot claim to be a 
modern science. The ancient 
Aztecs used precious metals, 


and even jade. to replace teeth. 
The Etruscans and Romans used 


In more modern times, arti- 
ficial teeth were carved out of 
ivory or bone, but these were 
solid and cumbersome. All sorts 


Vera Boyal examines 


in the 









of substitutes were tried—even 
human teeth gathered on the 
battlefield—but it was not until 
the accidental invention of vul- 
canite, towards the middle of 
last century, that the first plastic 
material was used for denture 
bases. Vulcanite was used until 
the last war, when later plastics 
replaced it almost entirely 

To me, the most fascinating 
part of the technician's work 
was the making of orthodontic 
appliances to correct irregulari 
ties, chiefly in the teeth of child 
ren. Minute force, exerted by 
thin metal wires, is used to move 
teeth forward or backwards, or 
even to turn them round com 
pletely 


Turning a tooth 


I was shown plaster casts of 
twisted, badly-spaced teeth, 
some of them seemingly hope 
less cases. But, with the correct 
metal supports, they would 
gradually be brought into line 

“Nowadays,” Mr. Whisker told 
me, “it is possible to move a com- 
plete tooth, root as well, either 
backwards or forwards inside the 
gums, by using a specially con 
structed appliance. 

“In the old days,” he went on 
“this kind of treatment was very 
costly. Now, it is available to all 
These cases are referred to us by 
the patient's own dentist, since ours 
is a teaching hospital, equipped to 
carry out the most complex and 
detailed work. 

“Even some adults can benefit, 
since a great deal can be done to 
correct bad faults in the teeth of 
a@ grown-up.” 

I examined one of the appli 
ances used in stich treatment. It 
was made of plastic and metal, 
and weighed next to nothing; yet 
the strength exerted by the 
slender wires would be enough 
to straighten extremely crooked 
teeth in a few months. There 
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‘Our library,’ 
say the kids 


Oo” OF the busiest jobs done by a NALGO member 
is that of children’s librarian. At the new library 
Regent's 
St. Pancras, she is Mrs. Maureen Hawes, and, in 
the picture on the left, you can see her issuing books 
to a happy crowd of children. 

The library has been open since June, and, from the 
first day, between 600 and 700 children have borrowed 
1,300 books a week. Most of the children—aged 
between seven and |4—hove become regulars. They 
now regard it as *‘Our library."’ ; 

The library is in a light, airy 
fittings. There is a raised platform: far the reference 
section, and a quiet 
's divided by a gloze 
and forms part of the ground floor of @bew five-storey 
block of flats. The children’s library Gon be reached 
by a pedestrian precinct (right). ai 

Mrs. Hawes is keen to make the library widely known, 
and hopes to arrange visits from local $¢bools. She feels 
that, as it is their library, the childrén should learn 
how to make the most of it: how to use the index 
systems, the reference books and the encyclopaedias. 


Park redevelopment 







rner for homework. 


screen from 


scheme 


room ~with modern 


The whole 
adult library, 


was a special little key, like a 
watch key, by which the patient 
could slightly increase the pres- 
sure every day. 

During corrective treatment 
for badly placed teeth, models 
are made showimg the various 
stages of improvement. Some- 
times, as many @$ $ix are pre- 
pared for one patient, and these 
are filed away for reference. 


Wax models 


The technician works on 
models made from the wax or 
rubber composition impression 


of the patient's mouth, taken by 


the dentist and made into a 
plaster cast. The metal frame 
work of partial dentures is 


modelled in pliable blue or green 
wax on special duplicate models 
with the help of a diagram 
drawn by the surgeon, who 
specifies what is needed 


After the wax model is fin- 


in 


Members Ge Whisker (right 
and Herbert Close work on the 
wire used for dental appliances. 


ished, the appliance is cast in 
metal—usually ¢hrome cobalt, 
which has many advantages. It 
is lightweight, -fesilient. and 
strong; but it needs the utmost 
precision in working, since, un 
like gold, it cannot be soldered 
together. 

Tooth colour is carefully 
matched to the patient's own 
teeth, and the surgeon also 
describes the shape of tooth to 
suit his face: a long face usually 
needs long teeth, and a 
face short ones 

I left the hospital with a new 
respect for the skill of these 
craftsmen, Their work is little 
known, yet it contributes to the 
happiness and comfort of mil 
lions 


round 


“Public Service” reporter Marion 
Thomas is shown an articulator, 
which reproduces jaw movements. 
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The 12th-century town hall at Echternach, one of 
the most popular holiday centres in Luxemburg. 














XMAS GIFT BOOK 


Ask for your copy and choose the 
Presents at prices you can afford. 


DEPARTMENTS Furs, Fur Coats, Ladies 
Fashions Watches, Jewellery. Marcasite and 
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76 YEARS 
OF TRADING 








FRANKLAND’S WATCHES 


SELECTIONS SENT FOR 
YOUR APPROVAL. 
Write tor Cataiogue of Frank- 
land's Watches for Ladies and 
Gents. 
* 10 YEARS’ 
GUARANTEE 
*%& FULLY JEWELLED 
Swiss LEVER 
MOVEMENT 
*% UNBREAKABLE 
MAINSPRING 
No. $736. Lady's cock 
tall watch in chrome 
and steel case. 15 fully 
jewelled Swiss lever 
movement. Cash price 
£8.19.4 or 12 monthly pay- 
ments of 16/6. 
No. $73. Lady's Gold cock 
tail watch on cordette 
strap. 17 fully jewelled 
Swies lever movement. 
Cash price 16 gns. or 12 
monthly payments of 30/6. 















OM A ‘ovely fur coat o 
selected Tescan Beaver Lamb 
te will be che envy of all. Cash 
price Fl gas. of 20 monthly 
payments of 25 








E. J. FRANKLAND & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1885 


London Showroom Mail Order Dept. P.5. 
W BRIDGE ST. HOUSE FRANKLAND MOUSE, 
W BRIDGE STREET, SOUTH GODSTCWE 

LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4 SURREY 




























Branches and Agenctes 
everywhere. 


Opportunity 
Opportunity, we are told 
knocks cnly once, but it is 
always opportune to open a 
bank account. Moreover, if 
that account is with the 
C.W.S BANK then it is 
also good business, since 
you can enjoy a complete 
banking service on very 
favourable terms. - Interest 
is allowed on all current 
account credit balances, 
whilst for personal accounts 
the commission charge is 
only 5/- per ledger page of 
about thirty entries. For 
other accounts it is a 
small fixed percen- 
tage on total 
withdrawals 


We should be happy to 
send full particulars if you 
would complete and for- 
ward the coupon below. 





accounts, etc. 





Please send me your illustrated folder with terms of 


cC.W.S BANK 
P.O. BOX No. 101 
1 Balloon Street 
MANCHESTER 4 


London Ofice: W Leman 
Street, London, B.1 


Sulb-O fice 10 ‘Southampton 
Row, W.C.1 
Transport House, Smith 
Square, Westminster 
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TRADE UNION: 
IN 


FFECTIVE TRADE UNIONISM for five shillings 
a year—that is the bargain your opposite number 
in Luxemburg gets. The annual subscription for mem- 
bers of L’Association Générale des Fonctionnaires de 
lEtat et des Services Publics (A.G.F.) of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, is 35 francs. 
President of this 6,000-strong union is M. Pierre 
Camy, a first secretary in the Ministry of Economic 
covers not only local government, 
but all government departments, including the police, 
teachers, customs officers, and post office employees 
The only exceptions are employees of the state rail- 
ways, and a few local government officers, who have 
formed their own unions. 
J asked M. Camy how the union 
managed on so small a subscription. 
“We have no full-time officials,” he 
explained. “And, then, this is such a 


small country that travelling and 
subsistence expenses for meet- 
ings are low.” 

He showed me the annual 
accounts for 1960. Income was 
about £1,800, of which some- 
thing like £1,500 came from 
subscriptions. Main expense was 
£700 on the union's journal La 
Voix de la Fonction Publique. 

La Voix is published three 
times a year, and has a circu- 
lation of 7,000. It is written 
mainly in French, but some 
articles are in German, for both 
languages are recognised as 
official. 


Leave and pensions 


M. Camy told me something 
of the work A.G.F. does. 

Salary negotiations do not 
play a big part. The last com- 
plete revision of salaries was in 
1948, and it was then agreed 
to increase them automatically 
by five per cent after each five 
per cent rise in the cost of 
living. But, every three years, a 
review of grading is carried out, 
and A.G.F. has been success- 
ful in securing higher gradings 
for many of its members. 

It is in the fields of leave and 
pensions that A.G.F. has made 
most progress. A recent claim 
for improved leave has resulted 
in a minimum of three weeks 
for all employees. The working 


week is a 40-hour, five-day 
one. and all officers receive 15 
days’ annual leave in their first 
live vears of service. After that 
t goes up to 21 days. Further 
increases are given on an age 
scale, resulting in a maximum of 
26 days from the age of 40 


The pension scheme, which 
was improved in 1959, is com- 
plicated. Broadly, it provides for 
2 seven-tenths pension after 40 
years’ service for men officers 
and 90 per cent of this for 
women. There are provisions 
for widows’ pensions, which 
vary according to the number of 
dependent children 


Pay and prices 
- 

M. Camy gave me some idea 
of the earnings of Luxemburg 
public servants, and how prices 
compared with ours 


Taking maximum _ salaries, 
here are some examples 
General clerk —" £750 
Publi valth inspector £840 
Deputy librarian (pop 
70.000) eee £1,210 
Weights and measures 
inspector ; .». £1,250 
Schoolteacher (secon- 
dary) pil svewcees £1,375 
Chief officer (largest 
towns) ; .+» £1,800 


To compare prices was more 
difficult. The cost of living in 
Luxemburg has. been fairly 
steady over the past five years, 
but food prices generally are 
higher, and, restaurant prices 
much. higher, although the 
meals are better in all classes 
fares 
are about the same 

Clothing is slightly dearer—a 
pair of shoes priced at £3 10s 
here cost me just over £4. House 
prices are high, and, for example, 
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a three-roomed flat in the 
capital costs £3,500 freehold. 
Beer, wine, and cigarettes are 
much cheaper. 


M, Camy told me of the trade 
union set-up in Luxemburg. 
There are unions organised by 
political parties, and others with 
distinct ties to the Roman 
Catholic Church. A.G.F., how- 
ever, covers all sections. All 
unions, except those connected 
with the Communist party, be- 
long to the equivalent of our 
T.U.C. This body has 50,000 
members, and M. Camy is its 
president. He was also the 
first secretary-general of Con- 
fédération Internationale des 
Cadres Fonctionnaires, an or- 
ganisation of public service 
trade unions in Western Europe, 
to which NALGO is affiliated. 

The local government or- 
ganisation in Luxemburg is 
relatively simple. There are 126 
units (communes), all having 
equal powers. For government 
administrative reasons the com- 
munes are divided into three 
regions. The law for the 
organising of communes was 
based on the Belgium system, 
and dates from 1843 


Income and outgo 


M. Joseph Ries, head of the 
local government finance section 
of the Home Office, told me 
how communes are financed. 
Income comes mainly from site 
value rating, with additional 
taxes on commerce and industry 
Taxes are levied on the sale of 
wood, and on buying and sell- 
ing land, and other income 
comes from dog licences, camp 
ing grounds, youth hostels, and 
other municipal enterprises 
Most public iutities electricity. 
gas, water, and refuse disposal 

are mumnicipally owned, and 
are mainly self-supporting 
State subsidies are given for 
specific projects, such as the 
building of roads and schools. 

A look at the communes’ 
expenditure reveals some of the 
many functions they perform 
In addition to the usual cost of 
providing highway services, edu- 
cation, libraries, and the like. 
the church is a charge on most 
communes. Nineteen out of 20 
people are Roman Catholics, 
but the municipality assists all 
denominations 


M. Ries laid great emphasis 
on the work communes do for 
the cultural life of the com- 


PEPE LGRAG EAE 


munity. Grants are made to all 
recognised. local groups, of 
which there are plenty. An old 
saying goes: One Luxemburger 
—a rose garden, two Luxem- 
burgers—a tea party, three 
Luxemburgers—a band. Music 
of all sorts is much in evidence. 
The city of Luxemburg runs 
its own school of music, which 
houses 800 pupils —- many of 
them from other countries. And 
it owns a municipal theatre, 
which will be 1,000 years old in 
1963. To celebrate this, a new 
modern theatre is now being 
built, and it is planned to open 
this during that year. There is 
also an excellent city art gallery, 
containing paintings by the 
Flemish school and the French 
romantics and impressionists 
M. Ries told me that the com- 
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munes were responsible for 
many of the social services for 
which we in Britain look to the 
state. For example, the com 
mune will help maintain a 
decent standard of living for the 
family of a young man called up 
for national service 

Elections for the communes 
are held every five years, and 
the number of councillors varies 
from five in a small commune 
with a population of 2/300, to 
25 in the city of Luxemburg 
with a population of 80,000 

M. Henri Beck, town clerk of 
Luxemburg, explained _ that, 
from the 25 councillors, a board 
of aldermen was elected, com- 
prising seven members, includ- 
ing the Burgomaster. 


Policy and power 


The council is the policy- 
making body, and the board of 
aldermen form the executive 
to implement the policies. The 
Burgomaster has considerable 
personal powers, including 
absolute control of the police. 
But he is elected by the coun- 
cil and is not a state official as 
in some European countries. 

M. Beck's duties are similar 


Tee ee ae 


The city of Luxemburg muni- 
cipal tourist office is in one of 
the many attractive squares. 


An old-fashioned exterior hides 
a modern efficient interior at 
the town hall in Luxemburg. 
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at 


to those of a British town clerk. 


He acts as the council’s chief 
executive officer, but, whilst he 
is a lawyer, he told me that this 
was not usual in Luxemburg 
There are five other chief 
Officers in the capital's adminis- 
tration: a chief constructional 
architect, education director, 
chief officer of the abbatoirs 
and markets, chief officer of 
public works (covering fire 
brigade, cleansing, roads, and 
sewers), and an engineer direc- 
tor dealing with public utilities. 
It is difficult to say if we 
could benefit from a study of 
Luxemburg systems in both 
trade unionism and local 
government. But, certainly, they 
are anxious to learn from other 
countries, and everybody | met 
displayed a keen interest in the 
British municipal system and 
our trade union movement. This 
is in spite of the fact that their 
motto 8 a most conservative 
one—“We want fo remain what 
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The negotiators, he said, 
had a single task—to improve 
the pay and conditions of 
members by every means— 
“to get all we can, whenever 
we can.” 

The task of public relations 
was to help the negotiators by 
preparing the way, explaining 
what was happening during 
negotiations, and justifying the 
results—or lack of results— 
when they had ended. 

Both, he thought, were doing 
a good job. But there were diffi- 
culties. Often, indeed, these 
two different tasks led to con- 
flict. 

“Negotiators,” he explained, 
“resent the licence taken by the 
P.R. enthusiast, the awkward 
questions he encourages, the em- 
barrassment he causes, and the 


nuisance he makes himself on 
occasion. 
“And P.R. enthusiasts resent 


the restrictions and curbs the 
negotiators put on them, the spice 
we take out of their publicity, the 
impotence to which we sometimes 
reduce them.” 


When publicity harms 


To some extent, said Mr. 
Ashton, these differences were 
inevitable, arising from the 


different needs and operational 
atmospheres of negotiation and 
public relations. 

“In the past, the negotiator has 
believed that he can do his job 
best without publicity. He can 
then work freely and flexibly, 
changing his ground to meet new 
facts and arguments that come 
out in negotiation, free from ex- 
ternal pressure. 

“He need not publicise his 
failures, and can make conces- 
sions without having to explain 
his every move to possibly critical 
members. That freedom gives him 
confidence, enhances his prestige, 
and leads to more successful 
negotiation, 

“The negotiator must convince 
the employers—and publicity can 
make that more difficult by fore- 
warning and forearming them 


Staff side leader tells NALGO’s district public relations men— 


‘PR CAN HELP PAY CLAIMS’ 


“PuUBLic RELATIONS is the handmaiden of NALGO’s service conditions policy.” So said 
George Ashton, staff side leader of the local government National Joint Council, when he 
spoke at the annual conference of district P.R.O.s at Norwich on October 6. 





To help branches and local authorities in their P.R. work, Headquarters 


offers a photographic exhibition, “Local Government is our business.” 
Hundreds have already borrowed it. Seen here with it are, jeff, George 
Graves, H.Q. press officer, and Norman Rogers, public relations organ- 
iser. A leaflet giving details of the exhibition can be had on request. 


against the claim and prejudicing 
them in advance. 

“That position arose in 1951, 
when we engaged in a big publi- 
city campaign before a claim. The 
campaign was an outstanding suc- 
cess. It convinced our members— 
but it so angered the employers 


that they nearly called off the 
negotiations. . . 
“Public relations enthusiasts 


want the opposite. They demand 
the grand approach, with every 
move highlighted in the press and 
on TV and radio, interim reports 
during negotiations, and reactions 
of branches and members, bring- 
ing more pressure on the nego- 


tiators, working up to a grand 
finale with post-mortems on the 
result—the whole to be judged by 
the volume of publicity obtained. 

“Nevertheless, I am not anti- 
public relations. I believe that 
there is a stronger case for pub- 
licity today, that it can be used to 


our advantage, that it would help 
us to get public opinion on our 


side. 

“It has been oved beyond 
doubt that the right case, pre- 
sented in the right way, at the 


right time, can aid negotiation. 

“But that is an expert job—a 
fine art. Therefore, our public re- 
lations must be expertly and 
closely controlled—from the top, 
with every move planned and co- 
ordinated. False or _ ill-timed 
moves, however well meant, could 
be fatal.” 


“Unite in biggest job” 

The solution, Mr. Ashton 
suggested, was to integrate ser- 
vice conditions and public re- 
lations much more closely, 
nationally and in districts and 
branches, to encourage each to 
recognise the needs of the 
other, and to ensure that each 
knew what was intended, what 
was wanted, and what was 


being done. 

“The new salaries policy 
adopted by this year’s Confer- 
ence,” he concluded, “faces 
NALGO with the biggest task it 
has ever tackled. We must gear 
all our machinery to that task. 
We must remove all distrust be- 
tween service conditions and 
P.R., enabling both to work to- 
gether in the common cause.” 


In the main stream 


Norman Bingham, chairman 
of the N.E.C. service conditions 
committee, said that public re- 
lations was facing a tremendous 
task in seeking to raise the 
status of the public service 
officer in the community. To 
succeed, it must be developed 
in many directions divorced 
from salary negotiation. 

“] think,” he went on, “that 
few NALGO members—or officers 
—have yet fully appreciated the 


‘Go it alone’ in health 


OW CAN NALGO best undertake public relations for its 
health service members? This question was first raised a 
year ago, when Kingston hospitals branch called for a review 
by the national public relations committee of health service 





MARGARET STEWART reports on trade union affairs 





LET THE PAPERS KNOW! 


E pecage IS one point on which the many critics of the TUC 
are all agreed. That is, that the unions generally do not 


pay nearly enough attention to 


The great tidal wave of pub- 
lic relations which has swept 
through public and private 
enterprise has largely passed 
them by. 

It is astonishing that, in this 
day and age, powerful bodies 
like the Transport and General 
Workers Union and the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union, 
which together represent nearly 
24 million workers, should not 
provide any press or information 
services. The T.U.C.’s own pub- 
licity department does a com- 
petent job within the limits of 
the narrow brief set by the 
General Council, but it does not 
attempt to project a more 
favourable “image” of trade 
unionism to the public. 


NALGO way ahead 


There are, of course, excep- 
tions. The National Union of 
Railwaymen has a press depart- 
ment and its value has been 
proved on many occasions when 
the railwaymen needed public 
support. U.S.D.A.W. runs a 
lively press section, and so do 
the farm-workers. Both these 
unions publish journals well 
above the average standard. The 
civil service unions, too, are 
conscious of the need for good 
relations with the press. 
NALGO is in a class by itself. 

But, by and large, the feeling 
that Fleet Street is hostile still 
dominates the thinking of most 
people, at every level of the 


public relations and the press. 


trade union movement. Few 
union leaders take the trouble 
to study the requirements of 
the press, to assess what makes 
“news” or to discriminate be- 
tween those papers which want 
to be objective and those which 
want to twist. What is more 
serious, they fail to regard the 
newspapers as a possible chan- 
nel of communication between 
themselves and their members. 


Platitudes 


All too often, at the end of 
some vital meeting, a com- 
muniqué is issued which con- 
tains nothing but platitudes and 
almost certainly includes the 
words “full and frank dis- 
cussion.” The hapless journalist, 
under pressure both from his 
news desk and from the know- 
ledge that his competitors are 
active, must rely on his own 
resources and intuition to find 
out what happened. He may get 
the story right, but sometimes 
a garbled version, with all the 
wrong emphasis, will appear. 
This only makes for bad feel- 
ing all round. 

It is surely far better for trade 
union leaders to talk to the 
journalists, if necessary in the 
form of background “briefing.” 
This was done extremely suc- 
cessfully when Sir Wilfred 
Neden was Chief Industrial 
Commissioner at the Ministry of 
Labour, and certainly helped, 


rather than hindered, the cause 
of industrial peace. 

Some union leaders regard 
themselves as the best ambas- 
sadors to the public and think 
that a press or PR department 
is unnecessary. It is true that 
men like Frank Cousins and Ted 
Hill aré seldom out of the 
news, but they are often in- 
accessible and, understandably, 
resent being telephoned at their 
homes after midnight. In any 
case, there is a lot to be said 
for having news and information 
handled by people who have 
acquired the necessary skill. 

The policy of trying to keep 
things dark is short-sighted be- 
cause it misses the chance of 
putting the union’s case for- 
ward, This is especially damag- 
ing in unofficial strikes, when 
strike leaders often steal a 
march on their officials by call- 
ing a press conference, appoint- 
ing a PRO, and announcing a 
rendezvous, usually in some 
backstreet pub, where journalists 
can be briefed. This has hap- 
pened, to my knowledge, on 
countless occasions in the Lon- 
don docks. The official press 
conference is usually called too 
late to counter the start gained 
by the unofficial leaders. 


American example 


The British trade unions 
would do well to take a look at 
the way the Americans manage 
these things. They regard pub- 
licity as an indispensable adjunct 
and spend a vast amount of 
money and effort in putting 
themselves across. 








P.R. The P.R. Committee 
asked the Metropolitan dis- 
trict P.R. sub-committee for 
its views, and these were later 
sent to the national and all 
district health committees, and 
to district P.R. sub-commit- 
tees. The comments of aill 
these were before the national 
conference of district P.R.O.s. 

In a long discussion, led by 

. H. Russell, N.E.C., and 
supported by Lewis Bevan, 
chairman of the national health 
committee, and Ben Smith, 
national health staffs organiser, 
four main points emerged: 

1. A public relations pro- 
gramme is needed for the Asso- 
ciation’s health service members. 
Whilst this activity cannot be 
expected to have any immediate 


effect on negotiations, it would be | 


of long-term advantage 


2. Nationally, NALGO should 
undertake publicity to explain to 
the public how the service works 
and what it does. Ideally, such 
publicity should be supported by 
all health service staff organisa- 
tions. But if, as seems probable, 
Other organisations are unwilling 
to collaborate, then NALGO 
should take the initiative and “go 
it alone.” 


Branch role 


3. Locally, branches should be 
encouraged to do all they can to 
improve their collective and per- 
sonal service—the foundation of 
all good public relations. They 
could also rebut unfounded cri- 
ticism, publicise the achievements 
of the service, and foster closer 
collaboration between all sections 
of staff and between branches 
and managements. To develop 
this work, they should be given 
professional help from Head- 
quarters. 

4. NALGO should do all in its 
power to combat practices likely 
to arouse public criticism 

All the suggestions made are 
now being reviewed by the 
national public relations com- 
mittee. 








extent to which the position has 
changed recently. In the past 12 
months, our Association has 
emerged into the main stream of 
trade union activity. 

“That means that we must do 
much more than we have yet done 
to project a better image of our 
service and their officers and of 
NALGO itself. That, in turn, will 
increase the opportunities—and 
dangers—of public relations.” 


What can be done to expand 


the Association’s public rela- 
tions work? 
Discussing this in a_ later 


session, Alec Spoor, NALGO’'s 
public relations officer, sug 
gested that the greatest need 
was to increase Headquarter's 
output 

“Hitherto,” he said, “we have 
relied almost entirely on branch 
and district effort. Many branches 
and districts are doing excellent 
work. But it is still barely scratch- 
ing at the problem of popular 
ignorance of oufp,services and 
their officers. And there is a limit 
to what volunteers can do.” 

He went on to outline some 
of the possibilities. 

These included wide-scale 
publicity for the staffing prob- 
lems of the servites, press 
articles by top-rank journalists, 
more news and features for 
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television and radio, films, 
books, plays, exhibitions. re- 
search projects, competitions 


of many kinds, and advertise- 
ments, combined with greater 
efforts to get civics introduced 
into the schools, and to per- 
suade the employers to publi- 
cise their services. 


“Will cost money” 


“All this,” he warned, “will 
cost money. Hitherto. NALGO 
has had its public relations on the 
cheap relying mainiy onthe 
voluntary efforts of enthusiastic 
amateurs 

“We have never spent more 
than £2,000 a vear apart from 
administrative charges publi 
relations An ambitious  pro- 
gramme might cost t20,.000 4a 
year—and more than that if we 
went in for films and advertising 
But, in public relations. as in 
everything else, you get what you 
pay for.” 


The conference agreed that the 
main emphasis, of the Associa- 
tion’s public rélations work 
should continue to be on publi- 
cising the worth and achieve- 
ments of the service, and called 
for the appointment of more 
full-time staff so that this work 
could be expanded 
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Its no longer enough 
to offer a secure job 


Security is no longer a suffi- 
cient inducement for recruit- 
ment to the public sérvices. 
The competition with industry 
is now far too strong. The 
public services must raise 
their rates of pay, lower 
their standards, or face a staff 
shortage. 


Civil service warning 
This was the warning given 


by Mr. J. Leslie Williams, 
general secretary of the 
Society of Civil Servants, 


when he spoke to the North 
Eastern district week - end 
school at  Beadnell last 
month. 

Speaking on “Trends in 
trade union salary negotia- 
tions,” he said that the public 
services had to rely on good 
management rather than ex- 
ternal pressures, since 
there was less compulsion on 


them to adjust _ staffing 
procedures to changing 
conditions. 

Mr. Williams referred to 


the many Royal Commissions 
which had abate on public 


TRADE UNION 
QUARTERLY 


Not the least impressive feat- 
ure of Trade Union A ffairs—the 
only review devoted entirely to 
the important field indicated by 
its titke—is the variety of its 
contents. 

The third issue 
icles on “Balloting and 
Electoral Reform Society,” 
production of the British 
Worker during the general 
strike,” “Schoolchildren and the 
unions,” and a symposium on 
“Radiation in Britain.” 

The review is published quar- 
terly, and individual issues cost 
3s. 6d. from booksellers, or 4s. 
post free from 62 Devonshire 
Chambers, 146 _ Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2. The annual sub- 
scription is 14s 


BOOKS 


includes art- 
the 
“The 


Do services satisfy? 


COOL, 
eminent research body, 
ning, shows which of them 


benefit, to be the most helpful. 
Their views are embodied in 
Family Needs and Social Ser- 
vices (Allen and Unwin, 30s.). 

The health services proved 
the most widely used and the 
most valuable. Asked about the 
quality of the service, mothers 
complained of slowness in hos 
pital outpatient departments. 


School library 
in education 


The purpose of R. G. Ralph's 
The Library in Education 
(Phoenix, 15s.) is to show “the 
school library as an instrument 
of education.” It is written for 
teachers, and especially for 
those who have some interest 
and training in librarianship, 
and it is an attractive and per- 
suasive little textbook. 

Mr. Ralph's case would have 
been strengthened if he could 
have shown how far progressive 
education authorities accept it 
by employing professional 


librarians, instead of leaving 
this work in the hands of 
teachers, who have many other 
responsibilities 

Librarians will hardly need 
to be told what Mr. Ralph has 
to say; but they will welcome 
his implication that it would 
be a good idea to employ more 
“professionals” in this field 





objective look at the social services 
Political 








Services in recent years. 

“They all seem to have come 
to the same conclusion,” he said, 
“that the public service should 
be a good employer. It has also 
been said that political controversy 
should be avoided, and that public 
servants should not be subject to 
government expediency. But look 
at what is happening now.” 


Research unit secrecy 


Of the civil service pay 
research unit, he said that out- 
side employers would co- 
operate with this only under 
the seal of secrecy, and mem- 
bers had to trust _ their 
negotiators because that secrecy 
had to be maintained. The unit 
had, however, brought some 
good results in the way of pay 
increases, and this in turn had 
affected other sections of the 
public services. Plans had been 
made to have an annual review 
of civil service pay, based on 
movements in the index of wage 
rates, supplemented by a five- 
yearly survey by the pay re- 
search unit; but these had not 
been ratified 

Mr. Williams suggested that 
a “Built-in” system of inflation 
was being created in_ the 
national economy, This was 
why the government was trying 
now to measure productivity, 
and to gear wages to it. 

“The trade union movement,” 

Williams concluded, “should 
how much productivity 
can be pushed up, and how 
management and know-how can 


Mr. 


consider 


by Laurence Welsh 


, made by the 
and Economic Plan- 


are believed. by those they 


| indifferent general practitioners, 


or difficulty in procuring sub- 
sidiary services, notably family 
planning, but complaints were 
not general, 

Housing came in for the 
severest criticism, though only 
25 per cent of the sample had 
had experience of it, as against 
99 per cent who used the health 
service. 

“The bulk of the dissatisfaction 
arose from unmet demand and 
very little of it from dissatisfaction 


with services received,’ comments 
the report 
Schools get high marks 
Parents’ views of the 
educational system were 
generally favourable, though 
there was some criticism of 


junior and secondary modern 
schools, large classes, and lack 
of discipline. This was in 1957, 
and efforts to remedy these 
defects may now be 
fruit. Over a third of the 
mothers wanted to know more 
about what went on in their chil 
dren's schools 


The sample was drawn only 
from families with dependent 
children. Old people in retire 
ment were therefore excluded 
ind services f viding for then 
were thus not ler review 

The report shows that the 
welfare state has not climinated 
want 1 hardship 











bearing | 





F. Bainbridge, North Eastern 


committee chairman 
discusses a point with 
Leslie Williams. 


district 
(left), 
lecturer J. 


be improved in each of our indus- 
trial and administrative fields. We 
cannot stand aside and merely 
study the present trend—we must 
be in on it. 

Other speakers included John 
Sutcliffe, Middlesex county 
council P.R.O., on “The place 
of public relations in furthering 
the Association’s policies,” and 
A, E. Fitton, N.E.C., and J. C. 
Hamilton, chief organisation 
officer, on “Branch manage- 
ment.” There were also sessions 
devoted to a demonstration of 
a branch executive committee at 


work, and an “Any Questions?” 
forum, 
NALGO's President, Ray- 


mond Evans, opened and closed 
the school. 





“NEW T.U.C.2” 
ASK HEALTH 
MEMBERS 


A suggestion that NALGO 
should unite with the other 
“white collar” workers to form 
a new TUC, separate from the 
present Congress, which (it was 
said) consisted mainly of man- 
ual workers, led to lively dis- 
cussion at a one-day school 
organised by the Dartford hos- 
pitals branch on October 14. It 
was clear that members were 
radically divided on this ques- 
tion. 

The theme of the school was 
“Collective security and you,” 
and the 30 students were given 
a complete picture of NALGO’s 
trade union activities. 

Ron Hill, NEC, described the 
Association’s work since its 
formation in 1905. He dealt 
with its future role in the in- 
creasingly complex trade union 
field, mentioning its possible 
affiliation to the TUC, 


Perils of apathy 

The perils of apathy were 
pointed out by Edward Alder- 
ton, NEC, taking as the subject 
of his talk the “You” of the 
title theme. He emphasised the 
importance of every member 
taking an active interest in the 
Association's work. 


A “Brains Trust” of five NEC 


members, Mr. Alderton and 
Mr. Hill (local government), 
Ron Creed (electricity), Fred 


Eade (gas), and Robert Morgan 
(health), answered questions on 


the closed shop, strike action, 
academic qualifications, and 
affiliation to the TUC 


Foundations ofa speaker 


RESHLY-LAUNDERED snug-fitting underclothes” 


as an 


aid to good public speaking—this surprising advice came 
from John Sutcliffe, public relations officer of Middlesex county 


council when he spoke at a “Contacts” 


Weston upon Trent on 
September 22-23 

The conference was arranged 
by the East Midlands district 
public relations committee as a 
prelude to a programme of 
trade union education; and the 
theme was contacts within the 
Association, and between mem- 
bers and the public 

The role of the branch 
magazine was strenuously 
asserted by John Fraser, editor 
of the Leeds “Guildman.” He 
defended freedom of expression 


and an editor's power to lead 
opinion 
A warning of the pitfalls 


facing the novice, and hints on 
breath-control and clear speak- 
ing were given by Mrs. J. Scott 
Matthews, who lectures in 
public speaking 

The conference closed with a 
forum in which speakers, 
district P.R.Os., and district 
officer, dealt with a variety of 
questions, including press con- 
tacts, ginger groups, and the 
cineprenip of engnzeNNe. 


YORKSHIRE D.O. 
LEAVES STAFF 


One of NALGO’s longest- 
serving district officers is to 
leave the Association's service 
this month. He is Harry Halls- 





worth, who, since 1948, has 
worked in the Yorkshire dis- 
trict. 


He has been appointed estab- 
lishment officer of Leeds cor- 
poration, in succession to the 
late David Newman, who was 
also, at one time, one of 
NALGO’s organising staff 


Mr Hallsworth joined 
NALGO’S staff after 18 years’ 
membership of the Associa- 
tion At the time of his | 
appointment, he was secretary of 
the Beverley branch 

He has been active in the 
staff's own trade union the 
NALGO Staff Association as 
1 member of the Staff Whitley 
Council, and, for the past two 


years. as vice-chairman of its 











conference, held at 


Badminton 


—member’s 


‘right way’ 


During the day, member Cyril 
Rangecroft is a district representa- 
tive with the South Eastern gas 
board. But, in the evening, he 





teaches scores of eager beginners 
a 


the game he loves—b 


Devon cream! 


Jackman, and Ethel Santer, of the clerk's department of Totnes 
R.D.C., who are members of Paignton and district branch 


UL 
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Truvox floor maintenance machines 
make short work of cleaning and polish- 
ing problems. There is a full range of 
TRUVOX equipment (with finger-light 
contro! and silent, induction motors) 
for sweeping and polishing, scrubbing 
and drying. A new industrial vacuum 
cleaner that really gets under the desks 
and on overhead pipes. If floors are your 
problem, Truvox can help you. Free 
Advisory and in situ Service facilities 
throughout Great Britain 


Aliso available: 

Industrial Vacuum Cleaner 
Industrial Scrubber|Potisher 
Industrial Suction Dryer 

Juno Floor Treatment Machine 


TRUVOX 


NEASDEN LANE, N.W.10 
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will, have a free demonstration 
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Now, 
designed to do the same thing. 
The latest in the Elliott “Right 
Way” series, the book—sold at 
7s. 6d.—should be a boon to the 

and to the thousands who 
play but have not been properly 


r. Rangecroft is a modest man. 
“I am not a champion, so I can 
understand and help the ordinary 


player,” 
to his book, 7 he 


He says in the introduction 
Right Way to Play 
Badminton. “My only highlights 
have been to represent Kent once, 
and to have twice won the London 
business houses singles and the 
men's doubles championships.” 

He has been a London county 
council badminton instructor for 
some years, and is an executive 
member of the Kent county bad- 
minton association. 


he has written a book | 
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HOME, HOBBY or GIFT PURCHASES 


We offer a Special Service to all 
members of NALGO 


@ Electrical Goods of ail makes, including Washing 
Machines, Spin Dryers, Refrigerators, Radios, Record 


@ Furniture or Fittings for your Lounge, Bedroom 
Dining Room or Kitchen. 


@ Photographic equipment and gardening items. 


Portable Radios, Electric Shavers 
Electric Blankets, Electric Tools, Clocks and Watches, 
Heaters, lrons, Toasters, etc., etc. 


@ Gas Appliances, Sailing equipment, Camping equip- 


@ Enquiries welcomed for Motor Vehicles. 


@ = In this small space we cannot possibly give full lists. 
Please send today (or telephone TRAfalgar 3191 or 
3111) for our Brochure and details of any item in 
which you are partieu'arly interested. Full makers’ 
guarantees and service facilities. Delivery anywhere 
in the U.K. Christmas Orders p'aced new dexpatched 


in ear'y December or as required. 
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Readers’ forum 


Strike pros and cons}... When Conference is ‘private’ 
Case against non-members... Why nurses need a union... 








Se ae AN ola t 


‘Many chief officers 
back strike policy’ 


ig CHIEF officer” 
Journal that NA 


"s decision to add a strike 


recently in The Municipal 
clause 


nt Tones Cane 0 


continue as members of 
Arociation, The pera 
whch was printed; but I think 
it should be added -— 

chief officers support the 

ference decision — 

more than care to say so. 

The chief officers who con- 
sider that it would be improper 
for them to strike are usually 
those in authorities, 
— salaries are such that 

— do not need to worry 
unduly about the comparative 
smal! increases awarded from 
time to time. 

But there are many chief 
officers in smaller authorities 
who have the same statutory 
responsibilities, but who are 
paid little more than their own 
staff—-who, in turn, are under- 
paid by with 
salaries outside the service. 

Local government 
are one not 
and “goats” 
and “others.” They 
negotiate as a whole, and stand 
by one another 

It is unfortunate, of course, 


if a local authority loses its 
chief adviser temporarily 
because of a strike. But theh 
it is unfortunate when the 


country as a whole is affected 
by strikes. It is @ sign that 
something is wrong, and the 
employers are unlikely io be 
guiltless. 

“A chief officer” wrote: 

“Society could not contemplate 
any risk or likelihood of chief 
officers withdrawing their services 
at short notice...” and, “Any- 
one in charge of refuse collection, 
sewage, and drainage could not 
pamrerens not being on the 


How is it, then, that society 
can tolerate sorely needed food 
rotting in the docks during the 
frequent strikes of dockers, or 
the misery and worry caused by 
strikes of workers in public 
transport, or the damage to the 
nation’s carning capacity done 
by strikes among those in the 
export industries? 

It is time the people who 
strike now learned that there 
are others who could do so if 
they wished—reluctant though 
they may be to use this power. 

Strikes nearly always bring 
some benefit to the strikers and 
this can only be at the expense 
of other workers—there is only 
one national cake, and, when 
some people get a bigger slice, 
others will get a smaller one. 

Why, then, should chief 
officers give up the only weapon 
a ruthless employer respects? 

CHIEF OFFICER FOR 14 YEARS 


“Will hinder recruitment” 

I agree with one of your 
corres; nts last month that 
NAL has done so well with- 
out strike powers that it is 
foolish and provocative to take 
them now. 

The situation is, unfortu- 
nately, much worse than he 
suggested. NALGO has made 
a blunder of timing which will 
put back its growth ten years 
at least 

I agree that, with most mem- 
bers more satisfied with their 
pay than for a long time, a big 
recruiting drive in the health 
service would have been per- 
fectly timed. But | am afraid it 
is doomed to failure. 

Already, NALGO has been 
rebuffed by many medical 
auxiliaries, ostensibly over the 
amount of affiliation fees, but, 
in fact, because the great body 





of orthoptists and their col- 
leagues do not want to be ! 





connected, in any way, with 
strike action. 

Now I see that T.U.C. affilia- 
tion is coming up again. While 
both this and the ability to 
strike may well be necessa 
they will prove an impossible 
handicap in the “wooing of the 
nurses.” 

These two — controversial 
matters should, for NALGO’s 
sake, have been conveniently 
shelved for a year or so. If only 
on the grounds of expediency, 
our umon should have kept 
for a little longer the popular 
image of uniqueness § and 
responsibility, 

J. C. ALMGILL 
22a, Broadway North, 
Walsall, Staffs. 


* * * 


15-YEAR PAUSE 
“Behind since 1946” 


"NEC. REJECTS PAY 
FREEZE” says the front page 
of the September Public Service, 
but, as I write this, NALGO 
does not seem to have done any- 
thing about it. 

Members have suffered from 
a “pay pause” ever since 1946, 
as shown by the graphs on page 
8 of the same issue. Ever since 


then, their salary scales have 

behind prices, carnings, 
and wage rates, because 
NALGO’s pay claims have 


always been from six to 12 
months behind those of other 
unions. 

The remedy seems to be a pay 
claim for all grades every year, 
put in at the same time as those 
from the whions representing 
manual workers in the service. 

It is now 18 months since the 
last claim, and 14 months since 
the last settlement came into 
force. It is time NALGO woke 
up to these facts. 

FROZEN AND NOW ICEBOUND 
Cheltenham 

“Frozen” will 

on page one. 
* - 7 
ACID TEST 

“Arguments are logical” 

When D. R. Potts, discussing 
the “Acid Test” motion (Public 
Service, October issue), says 
that: “The arguments presented 
at Blackpool owed more to 
emotion than logic,” he makes 
it quite evident that he has 
either not made himself familiar 
with them or has failed to 
understand them. They were 

ted in logical sequence, 
and will stand examination by 
Mr. Potts or anybody else 
1. Salary awards spring solely 
from trade union negotiations 
2. Trade unions cannot exist 
without funds 


find his answer 


3. Funds are provided by mem- 
bers’ subscriptions 
4. — awards are obtained 


Ta 


ea TT 


only because members are pre- 
— to subscribe 

5. It is a well-established principle 

of our society that we cannot 

get something for nothing; 


every benefit must have its 
corollary in the form of a 
subscri 


ption 
6. Salary awards are a benefit, and 

there is a clear moral obliga- 

tion in regard hl the corollary 

—the subscript 

It should a  ebeious that 
there is no difference in prin- 
ciple between rates and taxes 
and trade union subscriptions; 
they are all subscriptions to- 
wards receivable benefits. 

Neither local authorities nor 
the government rmit any 
freedom of choice in regard to 
payment of rates and taxes. If 
they did, they would soon find 
a large number of defaulters on 


grounds of “principle” or 
“conscience.” sa 
Conscientious objection to 


bearing arms is understandable, 
for it concerns the business of 
killing human beings, and there 
is usually a willingness to 
undergo some alternative form 
of hardship or to make some 
sacrifice. Where is the compari- 
son with the non-member? I 
would be prepared to recognise 
conscientious objection in cases 
where the non-member would 
attempt to sustain a valid argu- 
ment and would, as an earnest 
of his ay refuse to 
accept salary awards negotiated 
by NALGO and pay them into 
the B. and O. Fund instead. 

Mr. Potts’ remarks about 
“hot heads” and “blackmail,” 
which indict 99 pe: cent of 
delegates to the Blackpool 
Conference, are unworthy of 
comment. But his notion that a 
decision of Conference, carried 
overwhelmingly and with accla- 
mation, should be allowed by 
the NEC to “quietly drop” is 
palpably dishonest, irrespon- 
sible, and deserving of the 
contempt it will surely arouse. 

The answer to Mr. Caddick’s 
assertion (Public Service, Octo- 
ber) that; “The decision to 
withhold salary awards from 
non-members is quite imprac- 
ticable,” has already been 
given; it was applied in 
Coventry, where non-members 
conveniently forgot their 
scruples and came into NALGO 
for a mere ten bob a week, and 
it has been operating in New 
Zealand, by government decree, 
since 1921! 

If cither of these correspon- 
dents has anything other than 
emotion, sentimentality, or 
hypotheticai arguments to offer 
against the Acid Test case as 
outlined above, he may be sure 
that scores of thousands of 
members will be ready to be 
convinced of their error. 


JOHN FRASER 
51, Cookridge Street, 
Leeds. 


* * * 


PRIVATE SESSIONS 
“In our best interests” 


Private sessions have not 
been so numerous as to be 
habit-forming, and, in my 
opinion, have always been in 
the best interests of NALGO 
and the membership as a whole. 
A. Harding, 


can be a 
he has done the right thing in 
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joining NALGO, during my 38 
years in the local government 
service, | have never failed to be 
justly proud to be a member. 

I refute Mr. Harding's argu- 
ment that communist infiltration 
is due to private sessions, nor do 
I need a reminder that delegates 
are the servants of the members. 

But a delegate would serve 
no useful purpose if his branch 
could not trust his judgment and 
common sense when attending 
all sessions of Conference. 

I made it quite clear to Con- 
ference that the figures quoted 
were purposely exaggerated, and 
it conceded, by the necessary 
majority, that a private session 
is to be private, and not open to 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

fl. W. FOOTE 
Council offices, 
Neston. 


* ae See 
35-HOUR WEEK 


“And forced overtime ?” 


What is the use of NALGO 
trying to obtain a shorter work- 
ing week, when, for many mem- 
bers, the 38-hour week is not 
enforced, but purely nominal? 

Would it not be better to make 
the 38-hour week enforceable 
than to aim at a shorter week 
which might exist in name only? 
There is nothing whatsoever, at 
present, to prevent a_ senior 
officer from imposing unlimited 
compulsory overtime upon his 
staff for an indefinite period— 
unpaid in the case of those earn- 
ing over £960 a year. 

This happened to me recently. 
Repeated advertisements for 
staff produced no applications, 
and the department's strength 
was about half of what it should 
have been. The chief assistant 
therefore decided that we should 
all work overtime for an in- 
definite period. Nominally, it was 
voluntary—but heavy pressure 
was brought to bear upon any- 
body who did not volunteer. 
When I protested. I was re- 
minded that I could be ordered 
to work every night if necessary. 

The NALGO branch was un- 
able to help. So I solved the 
problem by getting another job. 
But not everyone can do this, 
and, in any case, the position 
should not have arisen. 

Surely an enforceable 38-hour 
week is preferable to a shorter 
week that exists only on paper? 

A.M.ILMUN. B. 


* * * 


CAR ALLOWANCES 
“Keep up with the times!” 

At long last, it seems as if a 
review of officers’ travelling 
allowances is to be made, Only 
two or three months ago, it was 
reported that, on the strength 
of information supplied by the 
A.A. and R.A.C., there was no 
evidence to suggest the cost of 
running a car had increased. (1 
wonder why the people who run 
the cars were not asked?) Even 
at that time, we knew the road 
tax had been increased by 25 per 
cent, an extra tax on new cars 
was imminent, petrol was to be 
more heavily taxed, and there 
was a possibility of extra in- 
surance costs. Yet there was 
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“no case for an increase in mile- 
age allowances.” 

When I was required to pro- 
vide my own car for official 
use, nearly four years ago, I 
decided to keep a check on 
costs. In every sphere of motor- 
ing, they have increased—-petrol, 
servicing, road tax, insurance, 
ty . bulbs, and spares, and 

¢ cost of the vehicle itself. 

I have no doubt that we get 
a raw deal because the car- 
using officers are in the minor- 
ity. so ap airing his views 
is quickly sat upon by the non- 
motoring section, who are firmly 
convinced that the motoring 
officer is feather-bedded. 

In most private concerns, 
where a car is a necessity, it is 
provided, with all tax and insur- 
ance found, and no strings 
attached to private use. But, in 
local government, as usual, what 
you have, you pay for in no 
uncertain way. It ts high time 
we stopped subsidising our em- 
ployers, and received an allow- 
ance in line with the times, not 
the apology for an allowance 
that was formulated in 1957. 
By the way, is there any chance 
of the hoped-for increase being 
backdated? 

High Easter Road, 


Dunmow, 
Essex, 


D. J. GWYNN 


* * * 
NUCLEAR WAR 
“We should be concerned” 


If we visualise the function- 
ing of democracy as a triangle, 
the population, with its miscel- 
lany of opinions, forms the base, 
the channelling and generalisa- 
tuon of policies, and the con- 
centration of select representa- 
tives, the two sides, and parlia- 
ment forms the apex. We par- 
ticipate in democracy not only 
by voting, but by letters such 
as this, by public meetings, dis- 
cussions, and conference de- 
bates. I envy members of other 
trade unions their extra means 
of expression on issues of 
national policy, and I suggest 
that possibly affiliation to the 
UC. is the magic touchstone 
to invigorate NALGO 

Unless the general public, 
that is you and me, are fully 
aware of arguments for and 
against important issues such as 
Berlin, unilateral disarmament, 
the Common Market, the 
Congo, and the future of the 
U.N., then we cannot be assured 
that parliarnent, on the prin- 
ciple that might is_ right, 
achieves a just conclusion. 

Twelve years ago, a personal 
incident with some young Ger- 
mans and Italians’ sparked off 
my reasoning on world affairs. 
Only within the last few years 
have I discovered that my train 
of thought coincides with that 
of thousands of others, and 
finds expression in the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment. Do not dismiss us as 
idealistic beatniks but criticise 
us constructively. If we con- 
vince you of your political cor- 
rectness, then we have been of 
service as a catalyst of demo- 
cracy. 

The threat of  thermo- 
nuclear war overshadows both 
the present and the future. Is 
NALGO so pee with 
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salary moans and the intricacies 
of differentials that it cannot 
thrash out an opinion on the 
most infportant question of all 
time? 

H. MOUSDELL 
25 Manor Road, 


Roffey, Sussex. 
* * * 
NURSES’ S.O.S. 
“Down-trodden” 

I was pleased to read the 
article, “Why Nurses need 
NALGO,” and also Joan Vin- 
ing’s “Viewpoint” comments, 
last month. 


I fully agree that action must 
be taken unless nursing is 
to remain the Cinderella of the 
professions, 

Greater distinction should be 
made between the highly trained 
and only artially trained, 
both within the profession and 
among comparable workers in 
the social services — too many 
grossly unfair anomalies exist. 

A health visitor's training, for 
example, consists of a full 
general training, followed by 
midwifery training and an in- 
tensive course to qualify for the 
health visitors’ diploma—in all, 
4} to 5S} years of arduous train- 
ing. Her maximum salary? £870 

less than grade APT II paid 
to some _ untrained social 
workers! 

A hospital sister gets less than 
APT Il, while the lowest paid 
two-year trained teacher will 
soon be getting £1,200, and those 
with three years’ training, con- 
siderably more, 

I earnestly hope that NALGO 
will persuade nurses to accept 
proper negotiating machinery 
for their salaries. If they refuse, 
they will deserve to remain 
down-trodden and exploited. 

A raised status, surely, must 
help to attract the right type 
of girl, 


(MISS) M. I 
Clifton Lane, 
Ruddington, 
Nottingham. 

* * * 
SHOPS INSPECTORS 
“Why not in the Charter?” 

Public Service, in September, 
stated that “NALGO .. , in- 
tends to press forward with the 
policy agreed by this year’s Con- 
ference of seeking salaries for 
all members that will be com- 
mensurate with the importance 
of their work.” 

I would like to remind the 
N.E.C, that now is the time to 
amend the Charter to include 
full time employed Shops Acts 
inspectors and Young Per- 
sons (Employment) inspectors 
amongst the special classes of 
officers. 

By being left completely at 
the mercy of the local authority 
to grade us at they please, we in 
Sheffield, for instance, are in the 
lowest grade possible, After 36 
years’ service I am in Miscel- 
laneous VI at a salary of £825 a 
year. 

As long as the N.J.C. con- 
tinues to refuse to place us with- 
in the Charter, and the 
Local Government Examinations 
Board refuses to recognise the 
Institute of Shops Acts Ad- 
ministration examination, no- 
ody cares, and we are aban- 
doned even by those who receive 
our regular subscription — 
NAL GO. 

It is unjust that nothing is 
done to rectify this’ anomaly, 
which gives establishment com- 
mittees a grand opportunity to 


. SCHOFIELD 


| refuse any application for the 


regrading of these posts. 


JOHN ROSS 
Weights and Measures Dept., 
Town Hall, 
Sheffield 1. 


It was agreed—and is so re- 
corded in the “Charter —that: 
“In the light of the fact that the 
appointment of Shops Acts Inspec- 
tors employed whole time on the 
duties of inspection under the 
Shops and other relevant Acts is 
limited to comparatively few 


authorities, the grading of such 
posts to remain a matter for the 
employing authorities.” 
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Public Service, November 1961 


Trainee engineers on 
a trip to adventure 


GEOLOGICAL expedition to Iceland—that was the unusual 
way in which three members of Kent county branch spent their 
holidays this year. They were Robin Fuller, Andrew MacBean, and 


Keith Ward, 
department at Maidstone. 

Mr. Ward, 
years ,ago; but, for the other 
Expedition to Iceland” 
Geographical Society. 

After a civic send-off from 
Maidstone, the young men 
went by boat from Leith to 
Iceland. Their first view of the 
country was of the great ice cap 
f Valnajokull, rising 6,000 
feet from the sea. 

The purpose of the visit was 


to study volcanoes—amongst 
them, Katla which was due for 
one of its twice-a-century 
eruptions—and to make a geo- 


graphical survey. 


Over lava deserts 


Altogether, the party travel 
led 2,250 miles by Land-Rover 
across Iceland, going where no 
car or jeep had ever been, and 
across lava deserts which they 
had been told were impossible 
to drive through, The only 
mishaps were a couple of punc- 
tures and an oil leak. 

“People think that a summer 


holiday in Iceland means polar 
bears and Eskimos,” says Mr 
Ward. “Actually, the weather was 


the same as in Scotland during 
the summer, with plenty of mist 
and rain 

Only of Iceland 


population 


one-twelfth 
s ice-covered. The 
is small, and the standard of 
living the highest in Europe. 
Many people speak English, 
and the party picked up enough 
Icelandic to get along. 

There was one disappoint- 
ment—Katla didn’t erupt after 


all. Nevertheless, they returned 
with much original first-hand 
information on Iceland’s 


volcanic regions, plus a 16 mm. 
film record of their journey. 





the leader of the party, 
two, 
Two other students went with them, 
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all trainee engineers in the engineering and surveying 


_ had been to Iceland three 
this was their first trip there 
and the party—the “1961 


was recognised and tte by the —_ 


NALGO CHRISTMAS 


Christmas is coming, so why 
not ask the Special Activities 
| department (NALGO House, 


quunneenianniaintes 


HI HLS 


She’s won! 








Harewood Row, N.W.1) to help, 


as described below. But send 
a remittance if you are ordering 
anything, please. 


A PARTY 


‘here’s still time to book for 
NALGO's Christmas party. It 
will be held this year at the 
Chase hotel, Ross-on-Wye from 
December 23 to 27. The cost, 
including return travel by Pull- 
man motor coach from London, 
will be 15 guineas. 


A DIARY 


Those well-informed mem- 
bers who already know the 
value of a NALGO diary will 
need only this short reminder to 
tell them that the 1962 diary is 
now available, price 2s. 9d. 


A PRESENT 


Do you have trouble choosing 
Christmas presents? Some dis- 
criminating people find that the 
perfect solution is a gift in the 
NALGO colours. There are 
blazers, sweaters, ties, scarves, 
cuff-links, and tobacco pouches 
to chose from. 

Why not see your branch 
secretary who has a price list? 
Or write to Headquarters for 
one. 


ST CCE CC 
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There should be no short- 
age of dancing partners for 
16-year-old Marilyn Walker, 
winner of the two guinea 
prize in our August “pret- 
tiest recruits” competition. 
Marilyn, a junior clerk in 
Stafford R.D.C.’s_ public 
health department, puts 
dancing at the top of her 
list of hobbies, but says she 
also enjoys swimming and 
table tennis. 


VOTTEUTCEL AATEC EE ETE 


Milestones 


Good wishes go to the follow- 
ing who have retired recently 
Percy Matthews, works superin- 

tendent, after 31 years with 

Southgate borough council. He 

was a member of the branch's 

executive committee 
Ithel Morgan, deputy financial 
officer of Pontypridd and 

Rhondda hospital management 

committee. He was a NALGO 

member for 47 years, a founder 


ST nn 


i 


member of Pontypridd and 
Rhondda hospitals branch, and 
one-time B. and QO. Fund sec- 


retary of Glamorgan branch. 
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SIX MEMBERS DIE IN AIR CRASH 


Tragedy on holiday flight 


N 


a plane on its way to Perpig- 
nan crashed in the Pyrenees 

The members, who were flying 
on a NALGO holiday arranged 
by Whitehall Travel Ltd., were: 


Lindsay Gill, of Lanark county 
council rates and general section, 
where he had served since 1927 
Mr. Gill was due to retire in 
three years’ time. His wife was 
killed with him 

Mrs. Margaret Greenleaf, who had 
been a filing clerk in Southend- 
on-Sea town clerk's department 


for the past eight years. Her 
15-year-old daughter was also 
killed. Both were on their first 
trip abroad. Mr. Greenleaf and 


an older daughter remained at 


home 


Samuel Hodson, clerk of Paignton 
urban district council since 1939 
Mr. Hodson had been 31 years 
in local government, at Farn 
worth and Bolton before going 
to Paignton. He had served 
Paignton branch as treasurer 
(1931-32), secretary (1932-35), 
and president (1935-37), and 
represented it on the South 
Western district committee from 
1932 to 1937. He had been a 
member of the national execu- 


tive council of the Urban 
District Councils Association 
since 1939, and was its chairman 
in 1957-58. Mrs. Hodson also 


died in the crash 

Miss Barbara Jeckell, who was a 
secretary in the North-eastern 
division headquarters of British 


waterways in Leeds. She had 
worked there, and been a mem- 
ber of NALGO, since 1951. At 


had served on 
commiuttec 
*ckell, 


sh 


various times, she 
the branch executive 
Her sister, Miss Elsie J 


was also killed in the cra 


A. A. Roebuck, administrative 
officer in Slough sewage 
purification department Mr 
Roebuck had previously served 
seven years at Manchester. 
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DIPLOMA IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


ALGO members throughout the country were shocked to 
read of the air disaster on October 7, when six members 
and six relatives of members were among 


the 34 killed when 


H. P. Turrell, senior assistant 
engineer with Worthing corpora- 
tion since last year. Previously, 
he had served with Southwick 
U.DC. and Crawley U.D.C. He 
was a keen sportsman, and 
represented his county at hockey 
le was also a member of the 
NALGO branch cricket, bad- 
miniton, and table tennis teams 
Mr. Turrell was 28, and had 
been married two years. His 
wile, too, was killed in the crash 
The disaster was the first 

fatal crash since the NALGO 

holiday flights were started in 

1952. In that period, more than 

20,000 members have been flown 

to all parts of the continent. 

The flight was the last of the 

1961 season. 
The news 


brought many 


letters to Headquarters, express- | 


ing the sympathy of branches 
and members with the families 
of those who were killed. Among 
others who wrote were Sir 
Henry Jones, on behalf of the 
Gas Council, and the Mayor of 
Croydon Alderman Mr, C. G. 
Kettle, whose own town has so 
recently suffered bereavement 
through a plane crash. 


Swansea’s double loss 


The county borough of Swan- 
sea and the Swansea branch 
of NALGO have suffered a 
serious double loss The 
borough treasurer, W. D. P 
Lewis, and his deputy, C. P 
Ellis, died last month within 
two days of each other—and 
both were only 45 

The South Wales 
Post suggests, in an 
that overwork may 
tributed to this early 


Evening 
editorial, 
have con- 
death of 





J. G. 


“two of Swan 
young men.” 

“In the midst of the welter of 
the activity brought about by t 
revaluation of hereditaments 
tinued rebuilding tm Swanse 
revision of water changes, and th 
mechanisation of their depart 
ment it writes “hoth thes 
men devoted much time and 
attention—frequent! office 
hours—-to assist the me 
who were secking qualification 

Both had been members of 
NAI GO from the da the 
joined the service 

We also report with regret the 
recent deaths of 
J, A. Rebson, clerk 

financial officer of 

by-the-Sea UD 
ber of Ashington and district 
branch. Mr. Robson was $8, and 
had been 44 years in the servi 
Spring, St. Alban 
branch treasurer “ 
holiday at the ¢ ly age 
Mr. Spring had served on 
the branch committees, and had 
held all offices that 
secretary 


“COLIN’S” FUND 
_ ™ “yore 
BUYS SAFETY 
Campers at Cayton Bay have 
contributed more than £60 to a 
fund in memory of Colin Foster, 
a member's son who was tragi- 
cally drowned at the holiday 
centre in August. Mr. Foster's 
parents have generously agreed 
to make the fund up to £100 
The fund will be used to pro- 
vide life-saving equipment at 
Cayton Bay. The resident mana 
ger, Norman Farthing, is arrang- 
ing for portable lifeline appara- 
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tus, life jackets, and possibly 
rocket firing lines to be avail- 
able on the beach. There will 
also be an unsinkable float in 
the bay for swimmers 

Dr. 1. Dunsford, Sheffield 
health services branch, who was 


at the holiday centre at the tin 
of the tragedy, was re 
for organising the fund 


sponsibic 














VALUE FOR MONEY! 


results prove the quality of NALGO tuition 
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This month's competitior 


CAPITAL 
GLERIHEWS 


it is a common complaint 
that we use too many sets 
of initials nowadays. 

Prizes totalling three ~ 
guineas-—to be awarded at 
the editor's discretion—are 
offered for the best cleri- 
hews* using for their first 
lines any of the following: 

The N.E.C. 
The N.J.C. 
The T.U.C. 
The 0.0.0. 
(District Organisation Officer) 
The H.M.C. 


(Hospital Management Com 
mittee) 


The P.R.O. 

(Public Relations Officer) 

Entries, giving name, ac 
dress, and branch, mus 
reach PublictService, 
NALGO House, Harewood 
Row, London, N.W.1!, by 
December |. Results wil! 
be announced in January 
The editor's decision 
final. 


* For the purposes of this com 
petition, a clerihew is defined a» 
2 four-line verse, consisting o' 
two rhyming couplets differing in 
ength. The first line must be 
‘The N.E.C.” or one of the other 
ets of initials given above 











Life is tough with 
the ruthless ones 


Stanley A. Holland reports a callous competition 


Hew CALLOUS can you get? This was the ques- 
tion our competition posed, and competitors were 
given Harry Graham's famous Ruthless Rhymes as 
a model for their heartless revelations. 


To judge from the entries received, the answer to our 


question seems to be “very 
callous indeed!” Even the nicest 
of NALGO members went 
rushing. off to his drug cup- 
board to get the arsenic. And 
if you've heard of achieving 


COMPETITION 


RESULTS 





promotion by stepping into 
dead men’s shoes, you can 
guess where the arsenic usually 
went—and why! 

Out of a wide range of wie 











. . @ man-eating siirub"’ 


Runners-up were not hard to find, but the short dist was finally 
whittled down to the following four, who share the remaining two 
guineas equally: 








When Maudie, otherwise beguiling, 
Habitually messed up my filing, 

I strangled her despite the risk. 

(I hid the body under “Misc.”) 


IAN MCKITTRICK (Fens Electricity) 














calamities, the most amusing 








was perhaps the horticultural 
gem submitted by G. S. Wright 
(High Wycombe and district)— 
though another of his verses 
was also in the top class. First 
prize of a guinea to him, then, 
for the following brace: 





Honest John, the Lab, Technician, 
Drank his tea without suspicion; 
Pity that he’s taught his Flo 
Things a widow needs to know! 
N. MooRCROFT (South-east Kent) 











Our Park Superintendent, Mr. Tubb, 


Bates, assistant surveyor, poor soul, 





Impaled himself on a measuring-pole. 
The Surveyor said. “Now who the devil 
Shall I get to carry the dumpy level?’ 


Was devoured alive by a man-eating shrub 
While deploring the gluttony this reveals, 
We don't like to prune it in case it squeals. 

















The head of our salaries section 
Died of a virus infection, 
Causing us all much dismay 
We'd to wait a day longer for pay. 
G. R. ASLETT (Portsmouth) 
Jones must have an operation; 
He swallowed a coin in just a flash. 
The Board observe with consternation 
They're two bob out in the petty cash. 
MISS K. M. WATKINS 
(Metropolitan regional hospital board) 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


HOLIDAYS AND HOTELS 


WINTEK SPORTS! “Picase-yourself” 
holidays in your own chaict in Switzer- 
land, Austria, N. Italy and France. Write 











for free brochure to Reliance 

Bureau Lid. (PS Se oe Station 

Road, Edgware, Middx. E 5296/9 
MISCELLANEOUS 





DAVIS OF PORT STREET, PICCA.- 
DILLY, MANCHESTER 1, FOR FINE 
Phicen oe AT . F 
PRICES. ik round our 
showrooms which are open daily until 
6 (Wednesday and Saturday in- 
cluded), We are stockists of all the 
latest designs of furniture, carpets, mat- 
tresses, divans: 10-year guarantee. Also 
all domestic clectrical equipment, etc 
Special concessions and credit facilities 
Write to us for whatever you want—-we 
can supply No introduction 
required. Tel.: CEN 0638 


“GUARANTEED FURNITURE.” Cat! 
and ee without obligation our full 
range of bedrooms. dining-rooms., lounge 
suites, bedding and carpets, etc.. by icad 
ing = manufacturers.—TUGON FURNI 
TURE CO... 40 Rivington Street (opposite 
Shoreditch Ch.). E.C.2. Phone SHO 5019 
PAY AT LEISURE for your pleasure 
Deferred payments arranged for holidays 
school fees, motor insurance, repairs and 
deccorations, removals, etc. Apply M & P 
Group. Dept. PS. 215 Gloucester Place 
London, N.W.1. PAD 2444 





CARAVANS 
& fas “My 
Ge 

Boats (I, 

© ai! makes and type 
GARDEN SWIMMING POOLS 
(from £33—12' x3 deep) 
BOATKITS, 
OUTBOARDS & TRAILERS 

All Brand New under Guarantee 
H.P./Sites/Delivery anywhere 
Detail your requirements with s.a.e. to 


“Discraft,” 66 Gloucester Rd., Barnet 
BAR 866 








LATE OPENING 


on 
Thursdays to 7.30 p.m. 
to give the comfort of 
unhurried choice of 


FURNITURE & CARPETS 


GRIFFITHS 
HACKNEY CABINET 
COMPANY 

LIMITED ara 
54 oom Eastern St. 


endon, E.C.2 H C9 


SHOreditch 4431/3 














@ There just isn’t 
another book- 
shop anywhere to 
compare with the 
fabulous Foyles br) 


—Ai Customer's Letter 


MUSIC 


stock ot Sheet 
Music and Books on 
Music and Musicians. 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 


Huge 











TRAINING COURSE 


for Home Help Organisers The 
Institute of Home Help Organisers 
annOunces that a training course to 
prepare for the Certificate of the Insti- 
tute will commence in March. 1962. 
Full particulars and application forms 
may be obtained from Miss N. Burr, 
Kits Coty Cottage, Aylesford, Kent. 
— 























annem ecstatic ' eet SENT eae Many other entries might also 

Pri © word for member | lise. “Ssvse het 
arry Graham stable, They 
rize ross or rene fascinating, though 
ghoulish, glimpses of macabre 
j ‘ ~ . Ra happenings in the various ser- 
Compiled by Miss BERYL KRISH (Southend-on-Sea) vices. For example: 
Two prizes of one guinea each will go to the N rT) Old Tom at his presentation, 
op oO gu ‘ | SSE screenees No. Grenceme by taltation. 

senders of the first two correct solutions opened. Succumbed to a heart attack. 

These must reach The Editor, Public Service, Name...... pe beeks eke cekucdees coe Do I get my two bob back? 
NALGO House, Harewood Row, N.W.1, not B ‘h S. WESTBROOK (East Sussex) 
later than November 20. 1961. TANCK. wecceeeereee ooereeereeesee ee : 

Write your name, address, and branch on the a Be a ta I ve brought the Chief Clerk his 

coupon in capitals, and send it with your entry : 5 
in yet envelope marked “Crossword No. KhéxbA CK ES-60 eneaes ; wins ron i funeral's at half past 
9” (3d. stamp). Members only should enter. . . I hadn't heard . . . he wasn't 
Winners’ names will be published in the Decem- tee eeeeeenes eeeseeseres ° 
Gai ee i eS Cue ee I'd better drink it before it gets 

cold. 
ACROSS { 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 MISS M. SIMPSON 
1. Lacking resource to move a smaller om pane (Middlesbrough) 
amount? (9) . 
6 Black in colour but brown when fur (5) - — 1 — Sarg man, the rent collector, 
9 Quivering, like writing instrument (5) is smile as sweet as honeyed 
10 Appcaring—whilst ascending a spiral — — nectar. 
staircase? (7. 2) He stayed too long at Mrs. Blank’s. 
11. There's an impelling force in the child to i ii a Her husband came—no flowers, 
become a medical man (7) 2 thanks. 
12. How to travel at the speed of a Russian was ~~ ane ¥ _ MISS M. LILLICO 
lane? (7) (Ashington and district) 
13 Li ol = is straightforward for the ! 14 When dogs pursued our housing 
4 Alf ¢ to bis se aad tures out 8 ' Pi. se his trousers rather brief 
sham (9) \ eel ape . 
: h 7 “ The council said they were content 
* os hg mag Gane = tuntwarthy ie ? 1 19 That in the end he got the rent. 

18 ‘Sati 2 (4) ‘ J, R. PINLAYSON 
¥ te ngs «A ors Bo S rage! (3-4) a J md (West Cornwall) 
22 ‘Lb come back in after a spell at school and ii 2 . a 

make for the railway stations (7) the fn a i a Miss A. E. Giles (Brighton) 
73 What a thrill when the lion sat up, surveyed the field of human woe 
disturbed! (9) A a ae s £ ey very thoroughly and submitted 

24 Witkie Collins wrote of the woman in 23 24 an impressively long entry. This 

it (5) : al = ' ran ial —_ — tepical verse at least must be 
25. Does it suffice to dish up? (5) quoted, even if it is about a 
26. Turning arcen the friend follows, be on ait mi _ - — non-member! 

usually’ (9) | 

: I'm a dustman. I'm in clink 

ae lll wae Innocent, but what d’yer think? 

adists with partners become standard in iy pitas to ait | Some old painting in me muck— 

America (5, 3, 7) . . ee by» aie Pt | Duke o' W ellingtow my luck 
2. Communicates what the tramp is to $5 wee gp jae Frege > arn borate « | 

as What I saw in complete nonsense (5) | ‘ 

make (7) | And finally, a non-Graham 
3 Beaten b own (6) ; ; | verse about nother non 
4 Halt of cach number ts swatiowed up (5) W ’ xf crossword No. 8 were Mes. M. Coller member. But. as I — ro 
Oe ec ig ting Nor sgt ay Tht a (Derbydiige) and Miss P, R. Costall (Cheshire) ton (Milford Haven) says. can 
D Gicae aiel tos Sees > | you think of anything more 
s ) ' | thé sa : | b l ruth se tha thic®? 
14 In ty Ohhieed s § ( A ] 

. >) . _ } Ser ( ' 31 ‘ 

18 H i re W Nu t d i 

: | is) 5 A ) N RR Q Tow 
| The ville “s he 1 but i : ( 6 ( I 1 Sin The ‘ Sel , 

systematic (7) 6b ae | Le aN ep when 








50 pears ago 


From NALGOs Journal 
November, 1911 


The examination scheme is by 
far the most important develop- 
ment the Association has yet made. 
The scheme will give a new status 
and dignity to municipal service, 
and will increase the efficiency of 
local government administration 
Possession of the diplomas and 
certificates of the N.A.L.G.O. will 
in course of time become an in- 
dispensable qualification for ser- 
vice appointments 

J > . 

“The cenversion of the Associa- 
tion into an examining and dip- 
loma-granting body must (if the 
new movement be successful) have 
consequences even more far-reach- 
ing than are, I think, generally 
foreseen. The admission into such 
an organisation as ours of two dis- 
tinct classes of members, one cer- 
tificated and the other uncertifi- 
cated, is, if | mistake not, most 
unusual if not unprecedented, and 
is likely to result in complications 
against which, so far as I see, no 
provision has been made.” (From 
a reader's letter.) 


BILLY LIKES | 
WALKING AND 
WAISTCOATS 


A member of the Sunderland 
and South Shields water com- 
pany branch has walked around 
the world five times—or at least 
the equivalent distance. He is 
Billy Sewell, the branch treas- 
urer, who, for the past 41 years, 
has walked at least 50 miles a 


week 
In his younger days, Mr 
Sewell competed in the London- 
to-Brighton walk, the Bradford 
50 mile walk. and several inter 
tion SO kilometre events, He 
i ne of the South Shields 
i . 5 ™ d thier C liek 
VU BK S I< 
t es 9 is a p-rank 
} 1 he 
c n of 
fa le by 
his wile 


GEORGES & CO 


88-90 HATTON GARDEN 
Cl 


E.C. 
HOL. 0700 and 643! 
JEWELLERY 
RINGS, Qe “Aas 
WATCHES, /$ 3 
CLOCKS, PENS cn 
LIGHTERS, Roy wor 


CUTLERY, ETC. 
Call, Write or Phone for 
Details 


% a.m.—+4 p.m. Monday—Friday 
9.30 a.m.—!2 noon Saturdays 











FURNITURE 
BEDDING—CARPETS 
Over 15,000 sq. ft. of showrooms. 
Unlimited selection of Contemporary 
Designs and New Unit Furniture 
Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd. 
127/131 Charing Cross Rd., London, 
WC2 (mext door Foyles) 

Tel: GER 7890 (15 lines) 














® For Ladies’ Fashions 
® Men’s & Boys’ Wear 
® Things for the Home 
®©Xmas Gift Ideas — 





Cataiogue covers Personal 


ind Home interests 


% Special Cash Values. 

@ Economica! Budget Accounts. 

@ Home Approva! 

@ Satisfaction or Mone Back 
SEND C. FOR FREE ATALOGUE 


MORTONS 


Desk MO (NALGO 
Highbury Place, London, N.5 
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‘Students! 





leave books.a 


while for the real thing’ 


NCE 


Ian Hay’s The 
War infantry, which describes 
a young lieutenant instructing 
his men in fire control and 
marksmanship by means of 
an Army printed “landscape 
target” mounted on an easel, 
out in the open country where 
the platoon was surrounded 
by miles, acres, and great 
chunks of natural landscape. 

I address myself to the swarm 
of teenagers, twentagers, thirt- 
agers, and more, who at this 
season of the year fling 
themselves at correspondence 
courses, night schools, lecture 
attendance, and consumption of 
midnight units with the pur- 
pose of leaping high over exam- 
ination bars, crashing into 
clerical grades and out into the 
wide fertile administrative pro- 
fessional and technical plains. 

To then I say: don't get too 
bookish. 


See them at work 


As a tutor, I have been ap- 
paHed by the confident ability 
of young students to reform 
the House of Lords when, al- 
though living within a short bus 
ride, they have never visited 
either House (there is no charge 
for admission). 

Ditto the Law Courts 


Hint: when visiting the Old 
Bailey, take a thick law book 
with you. Not to read, but to sit 


on—some of the public galleries 
are so shallowly raked that 
without, say, Ryde on Rating 
as an aid to levitation, you will 
see nothing, but merely hear, as 
on steam radio before the days 
of St. Television. 

In the Royal Courts of Jus- 
tice, seek pearls of wisdom in 
whispered conversations with 
the janitors: as one told me: 
“No. this case won't take long 

the Lord Chief is a three- 


furlong man.” 


WHEN I was in bed with lumbago, 
of one of the NALGO correspondence courses 
First Hundred Thousand, 


| 
' books 


I did a revision 
I also read 


a book of the First 


You are set an essay on the 
demerits of the Aldermanic 
System. Do you grub among old 
and fumble with lecture 
notes, retailing without fervour 
or conviction the half-compre- 
hended views of other men? Or 
do you exercise your democratic 
right and hie off to a real life 
council meeting? There, do you 
note the irrelevancies, the pom- 
pous verbositics, the rudeness 
and overbearing temper, the 
dullness and obfuscation in de- 
bate (to be contrasted with the 


business-like orderliness, con- 
formity with rules of debate, the 
scintillant coruscating wit | 
which characterise your own 
branch annual general meet- 
ing)? 


Whatever your profession in 
the great brotherhood of local 
government, all your working 
life will be controlled by stat- 
utes and statutory instruments. 
Have you ever seen one, read it, 
or do you rely on somebody 
else’s potted version of it, 
dangerous in its use for its 
blunted imprecision? 


Barbarian customs 


Of course, all the best oppor- 
tunities for first-hand study of 
governmental! institutions lie in 
the London area, where the 
population is most dense.* In 
my Cockney heart of hearts, |! 
don’t really bother much about 
the barbarians without the Wen. 
Nevertheless, even they have 
their Courts of Pie Poudre, and, 
ayont the Tweed,.? they have 
goodness knows what cccentri- 
cities and grotesqueries, 

In London, you can even visit 
Carey Street, A girl I know got 


* Very old joke. Please ignore 





Sickening phrase. Please vomit 





1962 PROGRAMME 





Season. 





We have again prepared a varied and 
interesting programme of SUNSHINE 
HOLIDAYS. for 


the 1962 Summer 


Here are some of the delightful centres 


available: 
VENICE ROME BERGEN RIMINI 
CAPRI MAJORCA SORRENTO POSITANO 
COSTA BRAVA ALASSIO NICE NORDHEIMSUND 








GONDRAND TOURS offer you greater choice and better valve: 
W Flights to the nearest airport wherever posite. 
th Week-end departures. *A i est ch 
%& Viscount aircraft or the latest turbo-prop equipment, the Avro 748. 
* Excellent accommodation with choice of hotels at many centres. § 
* Two-centre holidays. 











The Gondrand Organisation is now in its 95th year of operation, and this is the sixth 


says NAXOS 


a job as a receptionist at the 
Official Receiver’s Office. 


Ask the boss 


Get your chief officer inter- 
ested in your studies. He is 
bound to help. The treasurer 


will tell you of his long wasted 
years learning all about 
“notices in lieu of distringas,” 
and how, in practice, he has 
never even met up with a dis- 
tringas, let alone a notice in lieu. 

The Town clerk will bore 
you with weak old student puns 
like administrators of the hang- 
ing lamp (pendente lite) 

I am not privy to the jokes 
which surveyors use. 

















papers 
TARE IT OFF 
YOUR TA 


(First of a new series in which 
John Lymester reminds 
readers of some of the income © 
¥ tax allowances they are en- 
titled to claim) 


sooo 


% Housekeeper allowance 


4 An allowance of £75 is 
; granted if the taxpayer is a 
% widower, and has a woman 
@ relative resident with him 
; as a housekeeper or to look 
% after a child for whom he is 
, granted the child allowance. 
4 
. 
4 
4 
4 
‘ 
§ 


SOSSSSSS 


The same relief will be 
allowed to a widow. 
> If the widower or widow 
} has mo woman relative wil- 
» ling to act, then the claim 
> may be made if some other 
4 woman is employed. 


SSGSSSC9 GOGSSSSGS GR 





“O.K 1 He's at the bottom of the class 
. but where are you at the office?” 


























Big chief 

“When my staff think alike. 
I know most of them aren't 
doing any thinking at all.” 


Loaded 

The chairman of Acton court 
told a police officer: “If you 
have another day like this for 
drunks, you will have to ask 
the borough council to lend 
you a mechanical shovel.” 


Paper chase 


“No wonder I couldn't find 
that carbon copy. It was filed in 
the right place all the time.” 


Safe ty last 
Some motorists don’t stop to 


think. Others don't think to 
stop. 
Eternal Eve 

“Please ma'am i am _ sorry 


that i was naughty but i was 
dared to by a gpirl.”—School- 
boy’s note to his teacher. 





Pay off 

No matter how far money 
goes, it never goes as far as 
mext pay day. 


Flowers of speech 

Librarian's report: “During 
the past year more new books 
on gardening have been pro- 
vided to meet a growing de- 
mand.” 


Postbay 


“] have applied for an extra 
baby. Will it come to you or 
me?” 


Pot luck 


Councillor Clott: “In every- 
thing | do, I have my corpora- 
tion behind me.” 


Self-batanced type? 


While scrambling over rocks 
on the Little Orme, Llandudno, 
last night, 14-year-old — slipped 
and fell on to a ledger 200 ft 
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KENRIC 


can save nds 
in the come. 


Visit your local Kenric Showrooms for a 
wonderful range of household . 
including furniture, hardware, nursery 
goods, electrical appliances, radios, record 
players, tape recorders, do-it-yourself 
equipment, in fact 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME 


a Write, KENRIC or call 


IKENRIC 


WF YOU WisH 
SUPPLIES (LEEDS) LTO 
24 York Place (off King Street) Leeds | 


Of" 
? 

38 Bath Street, Glasgow C.2 Sa 
30 St. Mary's Place, Newcastie-on-Tyne | 

25 Franklin Sereet, Belfast 2 bs. 
62 Charies Street, Cardiff 

York House, Great Char'es Street, Birmingham 3 













BPECIAL CASH 7 
& CREDIT TERMS 
AVAMABLE —__ 4 


EXCELLENT u 
ORDER &Y POST 
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FOR OVER 127 YEARS 


TEETGEN & CO. LTD. 


16 New Street, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


have been established as 
WINE and SPIRIT Merchants 
in the City of London. 





Special terms are granted to Public Service readers 





If you have not received the Autumn 1961 price 
list please write or phone AVEnue 1132. 











“Public Service’ is published monthly by the 
National and Local Government Officers Association, 
NALGO House, 8 Harewood Row, London, N.W.!. 
Tel. Ambassador 8030. Advertisement managers: 
Reginald Harris Publications Ltd., 39 Hertford Street, 

Mayfair, London, W.1 (Grosvenor 3877) 


FAMILY PLANNING 


News of the 


latest development 


In “Modern Family Planning” are the answers to all your 
questions, with sensible comments on the advantages and dis- 


advantages of various methods, together with news of the 


. 


‘birth pill’ and the latest advances. When 
you know the facts, worries about family 
planning cannot upset your married life. 
You can plan the number of children you 
want, and decide when to have them. 
In this way, your happiness is assured 
—and the future happiness of your 













consecutive year that we have offered a programme of holidays at special terms to 


above a sheer drop to the sea. | children. 


=e 











Telephones; AVEnue 1433 and 5713 (10 lines) 


Please send me your 19462 brochure of “SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS” for 
which | enclose 5d. stamp for postage. 


Mr /Mrs/Miss 
Address 


NALGO 

















Whiplash 


“We appreciate that youth 
must be served, and, a8 your 
prospective representatives, we 
can assure you, too, that you 
shall receive a fair crack of the 
whip."—From a municipal 
election address. 


of that pudding left we had for 
lunch?” 


Junior time 


“Mouse matron required for 
boarding school. 42 juniors.” 
LCC. children's department 
bulletin. 


CWE Servaen. Staff report An ambulance man rescued him 
fake advantage of this special scheme devised for your benefit and join Always tries to be himself. —Press report 
the throng of satisfied Gondrand clients. No ambition POST COUPON TO H. F. BOOKLETS LTD., 
Register TODAY for your copy of our superb brochure Safety slogan Emergency 12 OVAL ROAD LONDON - 1.W.1 

| Sign on the back of a florist’s The clerk of works telephoned 

ele ihn ve -arefully The next the manageress of the town hall r ye 
Be Se ae “Tl wt of | pt d fi ‘Mod F ami! 
Gondrand Tours, 31 Creechurch Lane, London, EC3 | | toad may be for you. pce ly Mt om gg nye | Plenning’ I oon snarrted e sout te be masnied 











FREE’ , 


BOOKLET 


Send Coupon NOW for your free copy. 


NAME 


ADDRESS —— — 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE P6279 





-—— 
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HULL FIGHT AGAINST POLIO 


Hotchison, 


NALGO members volunteer for the front line 


VE P.M.—finishing time 

—the last papers studied, 
the last letters signed, the last 
maps put away. It was the end 
of a day's work, but, for 
scores of members, it was also 
the start of a might and 
another day of work away 
from their desks. 

For this was Tuesday, 
October 17, in Hull. In the 
streets, a city’s people queued 
for the “treated” sugar lump 
which would give them pro- 
tection against poliomyelitis. 

The city’s health department 
—at its head, NALGO member 
Dr. A. Hutchison-—had a small 
epidemic on its hands, Already, 
the staff. aided by hundreds of 
willing “amateurs,” were man- 
ning more than 50 immunisation 
centres. But, five minutes after 
their opening time. the staff 
were almost swamped by their 
customers 


Staff to the rescue 


Within 15 minutes, taeir calls 
for help had been answered. 
Scores of town hall staff were 
on their way to join them. 

The decision which made Hull 
the first town in Western Europe 
to attempt to kill an outbreak 
of poliomyelitis by orally im- 
munising the whole of its popu- 


lation bad been taken five 
days earlier. It followed top- 
level conferences between Dr. 


Hutchison, Ministry of Health 
officials. and the city council, a 
week after the first cases of 
poliomyelitis were confirmed 


Already. Dr. Hutchison had 
ordered the emergency immun- 
isation centres in the health 


A long view 
of NALGO 


The development of NALGO 
as a trade union, from its early 
days. was the subject of a talk 
given by Geoffrey Drain, the 
Association's deputy general 
secretary, at the Eastern dis- 
trict's week-end school at 
Norwich on September 29- 
October I. 

He traced the evolution of 
the Association from its small 
beginnings to its position as a 
comprehensive trade union cov- 
ering a wide area of the 
country’s public services, and 
dealing with many categories of 
employees. He also discussed its 
attitude towards current situ- 
ations, 


30 students 


Later, the school split into 
four “syndicates,” each headed 
by an expert in trade union 
atlairs. and questions put by 
members were freely discussed. 

Typical of them were: Is the 
present method of election to 
the N.E.C. satisfactory, or is it 
epen to abuse? Are ancillaries 
good for membership? Should 
members be educated in trade 
unionism? Should NALGO 
continue to use negotiating 
machinery? 

The school was attended by 
30 members, drawn from a wide 
range of services. Its principal 
organiser was Ron Walker, Fens 
electricity branch, who is dis 
trict education secretary 








clinics to stay open every day 
of the week, And Wednesday, 
October 18, was made the dead- 
line for the start of a massive 
oral immunisation campaign 


300,000 doses 


Two drops of the vaccine are 
taken op a lump of sugar or in 
a teaspoonful of syrup. The 
problem was to arrange the 
urgent distribution, by doctors 
and nurses. of more than 300,000 
doses to everyone living and 
working in Hull 

Normal working hours were 
forgotten. Planning went on 
all day and half the night as 
well. The W.VS. avd civil de- 
fence workers were alerted. 

The education department 
gave space in 40 schools, and 
ten more fixed centres were set 
up in health department build- 
ings, church halls, and a large 
central store, These were sup- 
ported by 15 mobile teams, 
which went around visiting large 


‘Give public servants a fair 


factories and all other schools. 

The first batch of frozen vac- 
cine arrived at the Guildhall on 
Monday, October 16. Immedi- 
ately, a squad of workers from 
the health department, the pub- 
lic health laboratory, and the 
city analyst's department 
started to de-freeze and dilute 
it. 150,000 doses were ready by 
Tuesday morning. And, as 12 
more cases of the disease had 
been notified, Dr. Hutchison 
ordered the centres to open at 
five p.m. that day — 14 hours 
ahead of schedule. 


R.A.F. flies vaccine 


By 9 p.m., 78,000 people had 
been immunised. The second 
delivery of vaccine was speeded 
up to arrive at 2 a.m. And a 
third delivery was flown from 
Folkestone by the R.A.F. to 
arrive at noon on Wednesday. 

Throughout the night, the 
weary staff prepared the vaccine 
for opening time on Wednesday 





share.’ urges Tory MP. 


CONSERVATIVE 


M.P. 


told an audience of 300 at 


Chelmsford last month that the government must face the 
fact that local authority and other public service employees 


were not getting their fair 
share of the nation's cake. 

Earnings of £20 to £30 a week 
were now very common indeed 
in the manufacturing industries, 
he said, and public servants 
lagged far behind. 

“It ts a problem the Government 
has got to tackle,” asserted Mr. 
R. Reader Harris, Tory M-.P. for 
Heston and Isleworth. 

He was speaking at an “Any 
Questions?” session staged 
by Essex county branch of 
NALGO as part of its Golden 
Jubilee celebrations. The ques- 
tion master was Freddie Grise- 
wood, of B.B.C. fame 

Fellow-panellists Alderman 
E. C. Redhead, Labour M.-P. for 
West Walthamstow and _ this 
year’s Mayor of Walthamstow 
Mr. Peter Bessell. the 


tive Liberal candidate for 
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min, Cornwall, and John Sut- 
cliffe, Middlesex county council 
P.R.O., agreed with Mr. Harris. 

The panel had been asked if 
they thought that career pros- 
pects in local government were 
satisfactory, in view of the op- 
portunities now offered to gram- 
mar school leavers by industrial 
and commercial firms. 


Rewards too small 


Alderman Redhead felt that 
there was a failure to appreciate 
the value and importance of the 
public services. Thus the reward 
for people entering the services 
was too small. 

Mr. Bessell pointed out that 
the security of a public service 
job was no longer an attraction. 
There was a danger that medio- 
crity would find its way into the 
service 

Would local government 
officers be justified in strike 
action to support their claims? 

“Yes,” said Alderman Redhead, 
“any section of workers should 
have the right to withdraw labour 


in céftain circumstances.” 

Both Mr Reader Harris 
and Mr. Bessell agrved. 

John Sutcliffe was the odd 
man out 

“As all strikes have to be 
settled,” he said, “they are un 


necessary 





London and Aldershot, for the Proprictors, THe Nationat anp Locat GOVERNMENT 


leader, Dr. A. 
Hull's M.O.H., 
his senior assistants. 


briefs 


Photo by Hull Daily Mail 


8 a.m. This was a record day 
By 11 p.m., more than 157,000 
doses had been given 

In the first 16 hours, more 
than a quarter of a million 
people had been immunised. By 
Thursday evening, the total had 
risen to 300,000 

The biggest mass immunisa- 
tion ever undertaken in this 
country had been completed in 
two days—five days sooner than 
had been expected. And the 
local government service had 
once again shown itself able to 

meet every emergency. 
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National Savings Certificates 


Trustee Savings Banks - 


Orricers Association, NALGO House 





Public Service, November 1961 


How much for home 
loans?—news soon 


The amount available to NALGO members next year in 
loans from the Leek and Moorlands Building Society (which 


incorporates the forme: 

agreed this month. The special 

terms of advance not 
likely to be altered 

Members and branches look- 
ing for a good investment 
should consider the advantages 
offered by the building society: 

The present rate of interest is 3} 
Per cent (tax paid) 

Interest is calculated on daily bal 
ances (instead of monthly, as 
with the former NALGO Build 
ing Society), and this benefits all 
shareholders and depositors who 


are 


invest, or withdraw, during a 
month 

The society offers the security of 
full trustee status. It has re- 
serves Of £3,000,000. A sum of 
£10,000,000 is maintained as its 


liquidity figure, from which any 


demand for repayment can be 
met 

Trustees may invest, since the 
society is “designated” by the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly 


Societies 


More to borrow 


A further reason for investing 
in the society is that, by doing 
so, members and branches make 
more money available for other 
members, who want to borrow 
money to buy their own homes. 
This is because all investments 
made by NALGO members are, 
in turn. made available to their 
colleagues for house purchase 
The merger of the NALGO 
Building Society with the Leek 
ind Moorlands provided that at 
least 20 per cent of the money 
lent by the united society should 
be to NALGO members 

It is likely that the society 
will extend the practice of giving 
preferential consideration to ap- 


plications from existing bor- 
rowers and investors, and re 
serve amounts each month 


NALGO Building Society) will be 


HOW TO GET 
BRIGHTER 
MAGAZINES 


What makes a_ successful 
branch magazine? Some of the 
“tricks of the trade” were dis- 
closed at a Southern district 
one-day school, held at South- 
ampton on September 23 


Under the heading “A 
Mag’s a Must,” Leslie Jenkins, 
N.E.C, stressed the importance 


of frequent and regular publi- 
cation 
Several 
editors then 
accounts ol 


local magazine 
gave impromptu 
their own experi- 
ences. They emphasised the 
value of eye-catching lay-out, 
a personal approach, and of a 
campaign talking-point, such 
as the five-day week, Views 
and opinion could sometimes be 
put over by using an invented 
“personage,” while a competi- 
tion page proved a useful draw. 


Pictures by stencil 


A team from a _ well-known 
firm of manufacturers showed 
how duplicators could be used 


most effectively for magazine 
production An electronic 
stencil, for instance, could re- 


produce illustrations of photo 


gravure quality 
Finally, an “Any Questions?” 
team answered queries about 


commissioning articles, editing, 
and advertising 

The school attracted 31 rep- 
resentatives from 15 branches 


SAVING FOR 


EVERYBODY 





Good rate of interest: Easy to buy, easy 
to hold - income -tax-free concessions 


National Savings Certificates (10th Issue) 


Each unit costs 15/-, becoming £1 in only seven years— 
equal to nearly 4}° interest free of U.K. income tax and 
surtax, or nearly 6]% taxable at the standard rate of 7/9. 


You may hold 1,200 units. 


Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 


You may deposit up to £5,000, with no restriction up to 
this maximum on the amount invested in any one year. 
Both husband and wife can each enjoy £15 interest free of 
U.K. income tax (but not surtax) each year on their 
Savings Bank deposit accounts. 


Defence Bonds 


5% Defence Bonds are on sale in £5 units, and after 
seven years yielda3% bonus free of U.K. income tax. 
You may now hold £5,000 worth, exclusive of holdings of 
earlier issues. Ideal trustee investment. 


Premium Savings Bonds 


Thousands of prizes, from £25 to £5,000, free of U.K. income 
tax and surtax, can be won each month. Bonds cost £1 
each, and the permitted holding is now 800. 


INVEST IN 


Defence Bonds - 


8 Harewood Row, London, 


- Post Otrice Savings Bank & 


N.W.1 





Premium Savings Bonds 





